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JAMES 


e  all  knew  that  Chancellor 
James  YackePs  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  retirement  would 
be  coming  soon,  and  yet 
when  it  did  come,  many  of  us  were  still 
adjusting  to  the  news.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

The  following  are  some  remarks  from  a 
variety  of  perspectives  on  the  Chancellor’s 
personality,  life  and  career. 

James  Yackel  first  came  to  Purdue 
University  Calumet  as  its  chief  academic 
officer  in  1987.  He  brought  with  him  twenty 
years  of  academic  leadership  at  Purdue 
University  West  Lafayette,  having  been  a 
faculty  member,  an  associate  dean  and  act¬ 
ing  dean  of  the  School  of  Science.  At  that 
time,  the  then  current  Purdue  Calumet 
Chancellor  Richard  Combs  described  Yackel 
as  a  “solid  academician  with  experience  in 
all  phases  of  academic  administration.” 

These  would  prove  to  be  prophetic  words. 

In  his  ten  years  as  Chancellor  at  Purdue 
Calumet,  Yackel  would  increase  enrollment 
ten  percent,  significantly  increase  scholar¬ 
ship  dollars,  establish  innovative  partner¬ 
ships  with  the  business  community,  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  campus  population  reflective  of  the 
demographics  of  Northwest  Indiana. 

The  measure  of  a  leader  comes  from  those 


he  has  most  influenced.  Sandra  Singer,  the 
current  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs, 
describes  his  vision  as  “academically  ambi¬ 
tious  and  right  for  the  region.”  Steven 
Beering,  former  Purdue  University  presi¬ 
dent,  describes  him  as  a  “highly  principled 
man  whose  unassuming  leadership  style  has 
been  effective  in  advancing  the  quality  of 
Purdue  Calumet’s  educational  programs....” 

Professor  Charles  Tinkham  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comments  on  the  Chancellor’s  con¬ 
tribution:  “James  Yackel  is  essentially  a  very 
cordial,  friendly  man.  When  he  engages  peo¬ 
ple  in  conversation,  he  makes  them  feel 
comfortable  and  important.  He  demonstrates 
a  sincere  interest  in  them  and  their  ideas.  To 
sum  up  this  aspect  of  his  personality,  he  is 
very  warm  and  approachable.  It  is  a  joy  to 
work  with  him. 

“James  Yackel  is  quiet  and  reflective.  He 
relishes  social  discourse  and  at  the  same 
time  he  values  the  privacy  he  needs  for 
imaging  and  abstract  thought.  He  has  devel¬ 
oped  what  the  Frenchman  Michel 
Montaigne  calls  the  backshop  of  the  mind. 
At  any  time  he  wants,  even  on  his  busiest 
days,  he  can  retire  to  this  backshop  for  med¬ 
itation  and  serious  thought. 

“Most  of  all,  he  is  compassionate.  He 
views  man  as  a  whole;  he  views  man  as  free; 
and  he  views  man  as  independent  and 
responsible.  He  tries  to  nurture  all  of  these 


traits  in  himself  and  others.  He  would  agree 
with  John  Dewey  that  education  and  life  are 
identical  concepts.  To  know  Jim  is  to  know 
his  undying  belief  in  humanism,  in  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  man.” 

Saul  Lemer,  professor  of  history,  makes 
these  comments:  “Seeking  to  delegate 
authority  and  responsibility  and  thoroughly 
knowledgeable  and  caring  about  Purdue 
Calumet,  Jim  Yackel  has  brought  modesty, 
lack  of  pretentiousness,  seriousness,  and 
good  humor  to  the  Chancellorship  and  to  the 
administration  of  this  campus.” 

Harry  Lepinske,  director  of  Purdue 
Calumet’s  Center  for  International  Research 
and  Education  and  International  Business 
Development  Programs,  believes  a  dedica¬ 
tion  to  partnerships  with  the  community 
shows  in  all  of  Yackel’s  work.  “Whenever  I 
have  worked  with  him,  I  have  been 
impressed  with  how  focused  he  is  on  the 
benefit  of  our  international  programs  to  stu¬ 
dents,  the  community,  and  business  and 
industry.” 

Here  are  some  insights  from  Yackel  on  his 
job  as  Chancellor:  “There  is  a  balance  to  all 
of  this.  Leaders  have  much  less  freedom 
over  resources  than  many  people  think.  They 
also  may  have  less  control  over  outcomes. 
What  sometimes  emerges  from  a  project  or 
plan  may  be  different  from  its  initial  start.  I 
ask  myself  if  this  idea  or  plan  makes  sense 
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for  the  University.  If  I  know  of  an  idea,  can 
I  modify  things  slightly  to  meet  this  need? 

“At  any  point  in  time,  I  have  fifteen  to 
twenty  new  things  in  the  works.  Some  of 
these  projects  and  ideas  may  not  work  out. 
Some  of  these  may  move  forward  and  some 
may  fail,  and  some  may  take  a  long  time.  It 
calls  for  patience  and  the  willingness  to  see 
programs  and  ideas  develop  in  different 
ways,  but  in  an  overall  positive  direction. 

“Here’s  an  example.  Ten  years  ago,  our 
management  curriculum  focused  on  indus¬ 
try,  specifically  large  manufacturers.  At  that 
time,  Northwest  Indiana  was  being 
described  as  the  Rust  Belt.  Large  companies 
were  downsizing,  and  middle  management 
jobs  in  manufacturing  were  being  phased 
out.  The  Coleman  Foundation  provided 
resources  to  develop  support  for  small  busi¬ 
ness  owners.  This  shift  in  focus  from  large 
companies  to  include  small  companies  was 
good  for  Northwest  Indiana  and  good  for  our 
management  faculty.” 


arly  in  Yackel’s  time  as 
Chancellor,  he  said  that  he 
wanted  the  enrollment  to  reflect 
the  demographic  make-up  of  the 
region.  He  points  to  the  growth 


in  minority  enrollment  as  evidence  of  a  sup¬ 
portive  campus  environment  for  students. 

He  believes  that:  “Becoming  more  student 
friendly  is  one  of  the  biggest  changes  I 
believe  the  University  has  made.  We  have 
put  in  many  staff  training  programs.  Ten 
years  ago,  students  complained  about  “hot 
spots.”  If  you  crossed  people  in  these  hot 
spots,  you  were  in  trouble.  I  don’t  hear  that 
today.  I  hear  from  students  how  supportive 
and  receptive  our  staff  is  to  working  with 
students.” 

This  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  students 
comes  from  Yackel’s  many  years  of  teaching 
and  working  with  students.  Prior  to  his 
Purdue  University  West  Lafayette  years,  his 
classroom  experiences  were  varied.  Coming 
from  a  very  small  high  school  in  Sanborn, 
Minnesota,  (a  graduating  class  of  fifteen),  he 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  for 
his  undergraduate  and  graduate  years. 
Additional  work  at  Dartmouth  College  as 
well  as  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  a  real  understanding  of  qual¬ 
ity  instruction. 

Yackel  is  a  proponent  of  quality  student 
services  and  quality  classroom  experience. 
He  reflects:  “An  example  of  a  quality  stu¬ 
dent  service  is  our  Enrollment  Services 
Center.  It  started  as  one  idea  and  what’s 


come  out  the  other  end  is  something  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  and  better.  We  wanted  to  put 
together  admissions,  financial  aid,  registra¬ 
tion  and  the  bursar  functions  so  that  through 
cross-trained  staffs,  each  could  help  with 
peak  loads  in  each  office.  This  concept  grew 
so  that  students  were  better  served  through 
front-line  staffs  who  were  cross-trained.  Our 
new  Enrollment  Services  Center  grew  as  a 
one-stop  student  contact  center.” 

“Student-centered,”  “learning-centered” — 
both  of  these  terms  describe  Yackel.  Here 
are  ways  that  others  describe  him:  “good 
problem-solver;  right  for  the  region;  focused 
on  benefits  to  the  students,  the  community 
and  business  and  industry;  interested  in  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  ideas;  and,  finally,  effective .” 


Beth  Pellicciotti, 

Assistant  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Enrollment  Management, 
lives  in  Munster,  Indiana. 
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The  Relevance  of  Chemistry 

Maria  0.  Longas  — Professor  of  Chemistry,  Purdue  University  Calumet 

When  I  ask  ray  students  how  I  could  make  my  classes  more  enjoyable,  they  answer:  “Make  them  more  relevant.” 

Chemistry,  the  study  of  matter  and  how  its  components  interact  to  produce  innumerable  products,  among  them  Life,  is  a  mystery  to  many  people. 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  the  relevance  of  chemistry  in  our  lives,  my  students  in  CHM  256,  Organic  Chemistry  II,  have  written  about  chemistry, 
how  they  go  about  learning  it,  and  their  experiences  in  the  process.  The  following  six  poems  reveal  that  my  students,  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  now 
realize  that  the  study  of  chemistry  is  not  only  important  because  it  is  relevant.  They  have  discovered  that  chemistry  also  affects  our  emotions  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  our  moods.  But,  most  important,  it  is  virtually  responsible  for  our  being  here  on  this  earth.  Simply  put,  chemistry  is  what  we  are! 


The  Key 

Organic  chemistry 
Affects  you  and  me 
The  trick  is  to  know  the  KEY 
Which  revolves  around 
carbon  compound  chemistry 


Compounds  constitute  the  central 
chemicals  of  all  living  things 
From  genetic  material  to  enzymes,  muscles, 
and  even  proteins. 

It  all  started  several  billion  years  ago, 
when  the  earth  existed  as  methane 
According  to  most  historians 
Then  along  came  an  interaction  with  water, 
ammonia,  and  hydrogen 
To  produce  the  atmosphere  — 

It  all  began  here 


The  atoms  combined  to  form  more  complex  compounds 
Like  amino  acids,  formaldehyde,  and  hydrogen  cyanide, 

Purines,  and  pyrimidines  all  came 

Then  ran  with  the  rain 

Into  the  sea  where  they  were  stored 

Until  the  emergence  of  Life  brought  them  aboard 

Amino  acids,  such  as  threonine  and  alanine, 

Combined  to  form  proteins 

Purines  and  pyrimidines  with  sugar  and  phosphate  in  combination 
Formed  DNA,  which  gives  us  our  genetic  information. 

RNA  is  the  genetic  transcription 

And  can  act  as  an  enzyme  to  catalyze  reactions  to  completion. 

The  carbon  atom  is  everywhere: 

From  the  gasoline  we  use  to  propel  our  car 
To  the  ethers  that  we  can  smell  from  afar. 


Organic  chemistry  affects  you  and  me 

The  trick  is  to  know  the  key 

Which  lies  in  the  carbon  compound  chemistry. 


Chemistry  is  Everywhere 


Organic  Chemistry 


-Christy  Ramian 
Portage,  Indiana 


We  study  every  day, 
To  obtain  that  precious  degree, 
Wandering  through  the  fray 
Of  organic  chemistry 


Esters,  alkanes,  carbonyls,  too 
Fill  our  brains  in  all  that  we  do 


Memorize  every  term 
But  remember,  understanding  is  the  key 
To  demonstrate  and  affirm 
Our  knowledge  of  organic  chemistry 


Alcohols,  ethers,  aromatics,  too 
Fill  our  brains  in  all  that  we  do 


The  professor  is  our  guide 
But  we  must  do  our  part 
Chem  is  no  free  ride 
We  must  take  our  learning  to  heart 


Aldols,  alkyls,  hemiacetals,  too 
Fill  our  brains  in  all  that  we  do 


Push  those  electrons 
Through  mechanisms  galore 
Rearrange  those  protons — 
Convince  ourselves  it’s  chem  we  adore 


Illustration  by  Brandi  Lohr 


—  Sara  Spencer 

Crown  Point,  Indiana 
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Illustration  of  two  Dermatan  Sulfate  Tetrasaccharide  units 


Chemistry  Nightmares  Follow  Me 


Yesterday,  as  I  went  to  bed 

Nightmares  of  halide  dance  came  to  my  head 

I  got  up  and  tried  to  read  for  a  while 
But  all  I  saw  were  combinations  of  nitrile 

I  looked  for  sleeping  pills,  warming  tea,  and  Tylenol 
But  there  was  only  carboxylic  acid  or  phenol 

As  I  was  reading,  I  recall 

That  my  friends  told  me,  don’t  take  organic  at  all 

My  friends  told  me,  don’t  take  organic 
You  will  definitely  get  panic 

But  I  needed  to  take  the  class 
And  I  was  hoping  to  pass 


Organic  chemistry  deals  with  carbon 
Carbon  is  written  with  the  letter  “C” 
You  might  think  that  couldn’t  be  hard 
But  follow  me  and  you’ll  believe 


So  many  mechanisms,  so  many  reactions 
It’s  enough  to  give  my  brain  a  contraction 


It’s  SN1  or  Sn2 
What’s  a  chem  student  to  do? 
El  and  E2,  is  there  an  E3  — 
Silly  me,  now  that  can’t  be 


In  this  class  I  had  to  learn 
Carboxyls,  halides,  and  hemiacetals 

I  thought  studying  every  day  was  the  key 
To  pass  the  exams  in  chemistry 

Then,  I  went  to  bed  again 
And  woke  up  with  muscle  pain 

Could  a  nightmare 

Produce  lactic  acid  everywhere?  / 

—  Osama  Abu-Eledam 

Hammond,  Indiana  k 


What  Would  it  be  Like? 

This  morning  I  woke  up,  glad  to  be  me, 

Because  I  could  be  a  chunk  of  bacteria  floating  in  the  sea. 

No,  really,  what  would  it  be  like  to  be  a  molecule, 

Floating  around  the  world  existing  as  such  a  useful  tool? 

And  what  would  it  be  like  to  be  a  bond, 

Holding  together  the  H20  in  a  pond? 

Ever  think  how  boring  life  must  be  for  hydrogen, 

In  constant  search  for  nitrogen,  carbon  and  oxygen? 

Tell  me  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  a  mechanism. 

Could  you  rearrange  charges  enough  to  create  some  magnetism? 
What  would  it  be  like  if  you  were  aromatic? 

Would  your  name  be  arene  or  aryl — how  problematic! 

Now,  just  think  if  you  were  a  hydrocarbon  chain, 

The  longer  you  get,  the  more  hydrophobic — what  a  pain! 

So,  let  me  tell  you  what  it  is  like  to  be  me. 

I  am  just  worried  about  my  grade  in  organic  chemistry! 

— Jill  Paolino 
St.  John,  Indiana 


An  alkane  and  an  alkene  differ  by  only  a  bond 
The  alkyne  only  one  more  bond  still 
Do  you  think  this  is  getting  hard  yet? 
I  didn’t  think  so  either,  but  trust  me  it  will 


Most  things  happen  because  of  physical  attractions 
I’ve  got  to  say  I’ve  seen  some  pretty  radical  reactions 
An  electrophilic  attack  on  a  conjugated  diene 
Makes  a  1,4  addition;  you  know  what  I  mean 


Protons  can  be  deshielded  and  rings  can  be  formed 
I  know  how  you  feel,  at  this  part,  too,  I  was  bored 
But  the  aromatics  are  bound  by  Huckel’s  rule 
And  their  synthetic  applications  are  really  cool 


There  are  alcohols  and  phenols  and  arenes  and  amides 
And  amines  and  enols  and  ketones  and  aldehydes 
And  ethers  and  esters  and  carboxylic  acid  anhydrides 
All  of  these  compounds,  it’s  a  wonder  my  brain’s  fried 


Organic  chemistry  has  reactions  and  mechanisms  galore 
But  I  must  say  there’s  some  parts  I  adore 
Like  how  a  tree  can  be  a  tree 
And  it’s  how  we  can  be  as  different  as  you  and  me 


— Jeremy  Fox 
Lowell,  Indiana 
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Salem  Church,  West  Columbia, 

West  Virginia.  Courtesy  of  Sandra  Fowler. 


Poetry 

by 

Sandra 

Fowler 


Stillness  is  a  Song 


What  is  Infinitesimal 


The  weight  of  shadows  is  so  elegant. 

The  mood  feels  like  a  fall  of  velvet  snow. 
Stillness  is  a  song  that  takes  the  breath. 
Only  the  sound  of  wind’s  dark  horn  is  left. 

What  is  there  to  believe  in  now  but  white? 
You  close  my  hand  upon  a  bit  of  lace. 

Old  friend,  the  memory  is  as  long  as  frost. 
We  measure  its  intensity  by  loss. 


Touch  with  me  what  is  infinitesimal — 

A  single  vagrant  blue  note  of  the  dusk, 

A  leaf  that  has  no  home  but  window  glass, 
A  lonely  whistle  frozen  into  frost. 

Such  beauty  closes  eyes  against  all  loss, 
Makes  requiem  a  picture  without  depth. 
And  yet  it  sears  the  senses  for  all  time. 

Like  one  frail  whisper  blows  a  world  away. 


I  Hold  You  in  the  Lyric  of  My  Thoughts 

(In  memory  of  Menke  Katz) 


I  hold  you  in  the  lyric  of  my  thoughts. 

No,  never  mind  that  mist  that  hurts  the  eyes, 
Tomorrow  in  Jerusalem,  my  friend, 

Our  dance  beguiles  the  autumn  of  its  grief. 

I  have  you  still  with  all  my  treasures  kept, 
Poor  scribbles  and  the  pencil-colored  flowers. 
Write  me  new  letters  on  the  windowpane. 
Sign  them  as  always  with  your  shadow  name. 

Frost  memories  give  me  courage  for  today. 
Just  taste  October  with  me,  find  it  good. 

The  time  is  poignant  like  a  Yiddish  tune, 

As  bittersweet  and  smoky  as  old  leaves. 


Sometimes  the  Light  is  Merciless 


Sometimes  the  light  is  merciless  to  tone. 

Music  struggles  to  lift  earth’s  heavy  bones. 
Brave  friend,  I  know  you  feel  the  patterns  break. 
Your  eyes  write  poems  of  it  for  our  sake. 


How  well  you  blunt  nakedness  by  a  word, 
Though  like  a  shadow  passage  never  heard, 
Your  work  remains  obscure  to  a  landscape, 
From  which  not  even  air  makes  an  escape. 
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Letter 

Friends 


Along  with  Skylark’s  advisor,  Charles  B.  Tinkham,  and  our  poetry  editor,  Cathy  Michniewicz,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  the  poets  who  have  enlivened 
the  pages  of  our  magazine  for  the  past  28  years.  These  poets  —  the  compassionate,  dynamic  and  often  humorous  human  beings  that  they  are  —  have 
challenged  our  intellect  and  moved  our  spirit  with  provocative  words  and  rich  imagery.  Their  continued  interest  in  Skylark  provides  the  impetus  for 
us  to  perservere  with  producing  a  magazine  that  we  wish  to  be  both  notable  and  attractive. 

In  gratitude  to  these  poets,  including  Mike  Catalano,  Earl  Coleman,  Robert  R  Cooke,  Charles  Edward  Eaton,  Rod  Farmer,  Emily  Florence,  Sandra 
Goldsmith,  John  Grey,  Ward  Kelley,  Joanne  Kennedy,  Billie  Morrill,  B.Z.  Niditch,  Bonny  Sanders,  Lois  Stone,  and  Patricia  Wellingham-Jones,  we 
dedicate  the  following  dialogue  that  we  three  exchanged  with  Sandra  Fowler  of  West  Columbia,  West  Virginia.  Hopefully  this  dialogue,  which  relied 
on  typewriter  and  pen  rather  than  phone  calls  or  email,  now  qualifies  us  as  Ms.  Fowler’s  letter  friends.  She  is  a  poet  who  is  the  essence  of  empathy 
and  grace! 


— Pamela  Hunter,  editor  in  chief 


Skylark:  How  old  were  you  when  you  discovered  your  special  talent  to  write? 

Fowler:  I  was  twenty  years  old  when  poetry  first  came  to  me  in  the  Salem  Church.  I  was  the  janitor  there  at  the  time  and  was 
sweeping  the  floor.  Consequently,  I  had  no  pen  or  pencil  with  me.  I  took  my  first  efforts  down  with  crayons  and  paper  borrowed 
from  the  primary  class.  I  wrote  about  fifty  such  poems  in  the  span  of  only  a  few  weeks.  None  of  them  in  meter,  unless  they  came 
naturally  that  way.  I  actually  felt,  at  one  point,  as  if  I  were  going  to  die.  I  was  so  overcome  by  the  vivid  images  that  had  overtaken 
my  mind.  I  had  no  clue  as  to  how  I  might  bring  them  under  control.  There  was  no  poet  to  ask  if  this  was  normal.  The  only  poet 
known  to  me  at  that  time  was  a  Mrs.  Hinkle  who  was  buried  on  the  hill  above  the  house  beneath  an  epitaph  which  she  has  composed 
herself. 

Skylark:  Was  the  Salem  Church  a  part  of  your  childhood  that  gave  you  inspiration? 

Fowler:  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  Salem  Church  appears  physically  in  only  one  of  my  poems,  “Memories  Of  Okey  In  October” 
which  is  a  poem  about  my  father.  But  of  course  the  church  has  been  the  scene  of  so  many  firsts  in  my  life  that  it  has  become  a  part 
of  my  creative  history.  And  history  begins  in  childhood. 

Skylark:  How  has  your  upbringing  influenced  your  poetry? 

Fowler:  I  had  a  very  gentle  upbringing  which  had  just  the  right  mixture  of  kindness  and  severity.  From  the  beginning,  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  life  were  emphasized.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  it  was  as  easy  to  believe  in  God  as  it  was  to  breathe.  Neither  of  my  parents 
had  a  college  education  but  they  believed  that  knowledge  could  be  attained  by  reading  the  classics,  listening  to  good  music,  and 
keeping  abreast  of  world  affairs  through  the  medium  of  newspapers  and  radio.  I  remember  that  the  arrival  of  The  Cincinnati  Times 
Star  was  a  big  event  at  our  house  even  though  it  came  a  day  late  by  rural  mail.  My  parents  taught  me  to  look  for  adventure  in  the 
everyday  experiences  of  life  and  that  to  shine  in  use  is  a  worthwhile  occupation.  They  believed,  with  my  friend  Menke  Katz,  that  the 
gold  is  in  the  sunset.  I  wish  them  a  long  life  in  my  poetry. 

Skylark:  Were  your  parents  and  siblings  supportive  of  your  writing?  Were  your  teachers  supportive?  Give  an  example. 
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Fowler:  My  parents  always  believed  in  my  poetry.  Even  today  I  use  my  mother  as  a  sounding  board  before  I  make  a  serious  poetry 
submission,  and  her  opinion  is  always  valuable.  My  father  was  a  master  welder  at  a  power  plant.  After  his  death  some  men  who 
worked  with  him  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  had  kept  a  book  of  my  poems  in  his  locker  and  that  he  had  shared  it  with  them.  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  received  a  very  special  gift  from  my  father  at  a  time  when  I  needed  it  the  most.  In  regard  to  teachers,  I  would  have  to 
say  that  Lilith  Lorraine,  Founder-Director  of  Avalon,  had  the  greatest  influence  on  my  work  in  the  early  years.  I  had  been  sending  in 
poems  and  having  them  rejected  with  depressing  regularity  when  she  wrote  to  me  from  Texas  and  offered  to  teach  me  an  elementary 
course  in  poetry  for  only  eleven  dollars.  It  was  said  that  her  Avalon  poets  were  being  published  in  the  majority  of  the  poetry  maga¬ 
zines  at  that  time  so  she  commanded  a  great  deal  of  respect.  Miss  Lorraine  could  deliver  a  stinging  rebuke  to  her  Avalon  poets,  but 
anyone  else  did  so  at  their  peril.  She  was  fond  of  saying  that  those  who  refused  to  listen  to  her  went  their  merry  way  into  oblivion.  I 
remember  getting  up  the  courage  to  tell  her  something  to  the  effect  that  poems  should  come  about  as  naturally  as  sunrise.  Her  answer 
to  that  was  that  I  might  be  right,  but  that  nobody  would  ever  take  my  poetry.  I  had  to  believe  her.  I  had  the  rejection  slips  to  prove  it. 
The  forms  of  poetry  were  almost  a  religion  to  her.  She  taught  me  everything  from  the  couplet  to  the  French  forms.  While  I  was  still 
her  student,  I  appeared  in  one  of  her  Avalon  anthologies,  Sing  Loud  For  Loveliness.  I  was  happy  to  be  an  Avalon  poet,  but  the  best 
thing  about  it  was  that  Lilith  Lorraine  was  proud  of  me.  I  will  always  be  in  her  debt. 

Skylark:  What  poets  or  prose  writers  have  especially  influenced  your  work?  Explain. 

Fowler:  I  would  say  that  The  Gadfly,  by  E.L.  Voynich,  and  European  Education  by  Romain  Gary  had  the  greatest  influence  on  my 
work  in  the  early  years.  My  poetry  never  really  sounded  like  these  novels,  but  I  could  read  a  passage  from  either  one  of  them  and  be 
so  overwhelmed  with  emotion  that  the  poems  would  come.  I  can  think  of  no  poet  who  had  a  particular  influence  on  my  work.  In 
reviews  I  have  been  compared  to  Emily  Dickinson.  This  is  very  flattering,  but  the  poetry  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  or  Christina 
Rossetti  has  been  more  moving  to  me  than  the  poems  of  Emily  Dickinson. 

Skylark:  What  books  explaining  the  nature  of  poetry  would  you  recommend  to  a  beginner? 

Fowler:  Three  books  that  have  helped  me  greatly  are  Poetry  Handbook,  by  Babette  Deutsch,  The  Seven  Principles  Of  Poetry,  by 
Anne  Hamilton,  and  The  Pursuit  Of  Poetry,  by  Louis  Untermeyer.  I  am  sure  there  are 
others  but  these  three  come  immediately  to  my  mind. 
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Skylark:  How  have  your  religious  or  spiritual 
beliefs  inspired  your  poetry? 

Fowler:  I  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
physical  world  and  the  spiritual  world  were 
always  intertwined.  I  began  to  teach  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  when  I  was  only  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  The  beautiful  language  of  this 
translation  with  its  rich  depictions  of  the 
Creator’s  dealings  with  saints  and  sinners  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  a  great  source  of  light  and  inspiration  to 
my  poetry.  When  Biblical  figures  come  alive  in 
my  work,  I  feel  as  if  I  am  weaving  tapestries  or 
painting  stained-glass  windows. 

Skylark:  What  is  one  of  your  personal  favorite 
poems  that  you  wrote  in  the  Salem  Church  ? 

Fowler:  It  is  a  poem  in  blank  verse  entitled  “An 
Eagle  Keeps  No  Covenants.”  King  Saul  and 
David,  the  slayer  of  Goliath,  are  featured.  This 
poem  first  appeared  in  an  anthology  entitled 
Today’s  Poets,  which  was  edited  by  Dr.  William 
Tillson,  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  Purdue 
University.  It  was  eventually  translated  into 
Hebrew  by  Walter  Barzelay,  was  included  in  my 
second  book  of  poetry  and,  most  recently,  was 
recorded  by  The  International  Library  of  Poetry 
in  their  Visions  series. 
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Skylark:  Walter  Barzelay,  a  close  letter  friend,  edited  your  first  book,  In  The  Shape  Of  The  Sun.  What  do  you  most  remember  con¬ 
cerning  his  influence  on  your  poetry?  What  is  the  richest  nugget  you  learned  from  him? 

Fowler:  Walter  Barzelay  was  my  first  letter  friend.  I  was  asked  by  The  Center  of  Studies  in  Rome  to  make  a  comment  on  his  book 
of  poems.  After  my  rather  poor  attempt  at  being  a  critic,  Walter  asked  me  to  continue  writing  to  him  in  Tel  Aviv.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  spoke  seven  languages  fluently,  and  appeared  in  every  Who’s  Who  I  had  ever  seen.  I  respected  and  admired  him  tremen¬ 
dously.  He  took  the  time,  in  spite  of  ill  health,  to  analyze  my  poetry,  correct  my  spelling,  teach  me  how  to  behave  as  an  international 
poet,  and  edit  my  first  book  of  poems  which  had  two  printings  in  Israel.  It  was  also  through  his  influence  that  I  became  an  overseas 
contributing  editor  to  Ocarina.  A  year  after  Walter’s  death,  I  was  contacted  from  Tel  Aviv  and  asked  to  send  words  to  be  read  over 
his  grave  at  a  memorial  service  that  was  being  conducted  in  his  memory.  It  was  then,  as  I  thought  back  over  the  years  of  our  wonder¬ 
ful  friendship,  that  I  realized  Walter  had  been  my  last  teacher  and  my  best. 

Skylark:  Menke  Katz  was  known  to  encourage  a  poet,  no  matter  if  he  accepted  or  rejected  that  poet’s  poems.  Was  there  a  certain 
poem  or  was  there  a  particular  period  in  your  life  when  his  comments  especially  helped  you  with  your  work? 

Fowler:  I  prefer  the  poetry  of  Menke  Katz  to  the  poetry  of  any  other  poet  of  his  era.  His  work  has  a  glamour  seldom  heard  today.  He 
affirms  life  with  all  its  glory  and  its  pity.  He  can  make  you  want  to  be  Yiddish,  if  only  for  a  moment.  We  were  letter  friends  from 
about  1971  or  1972  up  until  his  death  in  1991.  He  appeared  often  in  Ocarina  and  my  poems  received  a  warm  welcome  at  Bitterroot. 
He  was  generous  in  his  praise  of  my  poems  and  always  there  for  me  when  I  needed  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom.  I  remember  mailing 
him  the  manuscript  of  my  second  book  before  sending  it  on  to  Madras  so  that  Dr.  Ghose  could  write  the  preface.  He  had  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  my  creative  life  that  cannot  be  measured.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  told  me  that  the  letters  would  continue.  I  was 
touched,  but  unbelieving.  It  was  about  a  year  later  that  he  began  to  appear  in  my  poetry  from  time  to  time.  Menke’s  last  book,  enti¬ 
tled  Nearby  Eden,  was  dedicated  to  his  family.  He  says  that  they  had  always  inspired  him  to  believe  he  would  be  remembered  by 
ages  beyond  him.  If  my  poems  can  play  even  a  small  part  in  helping  this  to  happen,  I  am  happy. 

Skylark:  Did  he  draw  flowers  on  his  correspondence  to  you?  What  was  your  reaction  to  this? 

Fowler:  I  think  the  flowers  with  which  Menke  decorated  his  letters  were  the  way  he  gave  his  autograph  to  many  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  in  touch.  But,  of  course,  I  was  charmed.  I  liked  the  pink  daisies  best. 

Skylark:  When  you  and  Dr.  Ghose  worked  together  by  correspondence  from  West  Columbia  to  Madras  on  the  special  edition  of 
Ocarina,  called  “Friendship  Bridge,  ”  were  there  any  differences  between  the  poetry  of  our  country  and  the  poetry  of  theirs?  Did  it 
influence  your  poetry? 

Fowler:  Ocarina  was  bi-monthly  when  I  became  an  overseas  contributing  editor.  It  eventually  became  a  literary  initiative  that  pub¬ 
lished  the  work  of  world  poets  in  both  paperback  and  hardback.  I  think  I  became  the  Associate  Editor  of  Ocarina  in  the  late  seven¬ 
ties.  In  all,  I  worked  with  Dr.  Ghose  for  about  seventeen  years.  World  poets  seldom  rhyme  and  few  of  those  with  whom  I  worked 
affirmed  life.  I  cannot  say  that  my  poetry  was  influenced  by  this,  though  much  of  the  poetry  was  excellent.  Ocarina  was  Amal 
Ghose’s  noble  attempt  to  reach  out  in  creative  friendship  to  poets  in  every  corner  of  the  globe  without  regard  to  country,  race,  or 
creed.  He  often  said,  “Today  it’s  a  dream,  but  by  tomorrow  it  is  bound  to  be  a  reality.”  He  was  a  passionate  survivor  working  against 
almost  impossible  odds,  but  his  creative  vitality  never  deserted  him.  Even  though  those  years  with  Ocarina  were  filled  with  hard¬ 
ships  as  well  as  triumphs,  I  would  do  it  all  over  again.  The  dream  never  dies,  even  though  the  reality  is  yet  to  be  achieved. 

Skylark:  Has  the  Skylark  been  helpful  to  you? 

Fowler:  Skylark  was  one  of  the  first  leading  magazines  to  which  I  submitted  my  poetry  after  my  association  with  Ocarina  ended  in 
1989. 1  had  never  been  physically  absent  from  America  but  in  my  mind  I  had  been  in  India  for  seventeen  years.  Except  for 
Bitterroot,  I  had  made  little  effort  to  get  published  in  anything  but  Dr.  Ghose’s  anthologies.  Skylark’s  acceptance  was  very  helpful  to 
me  because  it  made  me  feel  good  about  myself  as  an  American  poet  once  again.  For  this  I  will  always  be  grateful. 

Skylark:  What  do  you  especially  like  about  Skylark? 

Fowler:  Skylark  has  just  about  everything  a  poet  could  want  in  a  magazine.  It  has  a  beautiful  format,  excellent  editors,  high  quality 
poetry  and  prose,  and  it  even  encourages  the  creative  aspirations  of  children!  It  is  a  world-class  magazine  and  I  am  proud  to  think 
that  my  poetry  has  found  a  home  in  its  pages. 

Skylark:  How  does  a  poem  take  root  in  your  mind? 

Fowler:  A  poem  can  begin  with  a  single  word  or  a  provocative  phrase.  If  I  do  not  write  it  down  at  once,  it  may  be  lost  to  me  forever. 
As  the  urge  to  create  poetry  grows  stronger,  my  mind  paints  vivid  pictures  of  the  emerging  work.  It  is  then  that  the  figments  of  my 
imagination  that  have  been  with  me  almost  from  the  beginning  become  the  vehicle  that  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  complete  the 
poem. 
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Skylark:  Many  writers  say  that  they  achieve  a  catharsis  or  epiphany  as  they  write.  Does  this  apply  to  you? 

Fowler:  The  creation  of  poetry  is  not  for  the  inhibited  person.  In  the  process  of  creation,  I  try  to  hold  nothing  back.  Intense  emotion¬ 
al  pain,  sweet  sadness,  a  deep  sense  of  urgency,  and  power  beyond  myself  are  all  a  part  of  what  is  being  made.  When  it  is  over,  I  feel 
a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  that  lasts  for  a  moment  before  my  mind  moves  on  to  wanting  to  write  the  next  poem.  Lately,  I  have  been 
writing  on  Tuesdays.  I  like  to  start  early  in  the  morning.  If  I  do,  I  may  have  the  poem  in  my  hand  by  noon.  On  the  4th  of  July,  I 
wrote  a  poem  in  the  morning  and  another  one  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  a  very  exciting  first  for  me.  After  creation,  poems  go  out  of 
my  mind  so  quickly  that  I  have  to  revisit  them  in  my  notebooks  to  remember  what  they  were  all  about.  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  can 
quote  lines  from  anything  I  have  written.  I  deplore  this. 

Skylark:  What  are  the  physical  conditions  under  which  you  like  to  write? 

Fowler:  I  have  written  poetry  under  almost  every  kind  of  physical  condition  and  I  liked  them  all.  I  have  created  under  clotheslines, 
in  the  woods,  in  a  church,  in  a  graveyard,  and  near  a  vegetable  garden.  For  many  summers  I  wrote  in  a  bam  with  only  the  ground¬ 
hogs  for  company.  But  now  that  I  am  less  mobile,  I  usually  write  in  my  sitting  room  with  music  playing  in  the  background.  Framed 
in  the  panes  of  my  window,  I  can  see  small  pictures  of  garden  flowers  and  wildflowers  created  by  my  brother  Stephen  to  give  me  a 
feeling  of  being  outdoors.  The  woods  come  down  into  the  backyard.  There  are  birds  and  a  patch  of  sky  that  I  am  in  the  process  of 
memorizing.  .  . 

Skylark:  Do  you  have  any  techniques  for  overcoming  writer’s  block? 

Fowler:  I  think  music  is  the  most  effective  tool  I  use  to  overcome  writer’s  block.  If  I  listen  long  enough,  I  can  usually  get  a  mood. 

Of  course  there  are  those  days  when  words  and  phrases  will  not  easily  write  themselves  into  a  poem.  Then  I  guess  you  just  pray, 
fight  a  little  harder  and  persevere. 

Skylark:  Do  you  do  a  good  deal  of  revision?  Explain. 

Fowler:  I  rarely  revise.  I  have  often  written  a  poem  one  day  and  submitted  it  on  the  next  one.  Titles  are  a  different  matter  since  they 
almost  never  come  to  me.  Consequently,  I  usually  have  a  notebook  filled  with  poems  that  have  no  names.  I  make  up  names  for  them 
just  before  I  send  them  out  for  consideration. 

Skylark:  Most  of  your  imagery  seems  to  encompass  the  universal.  Do  you  also  regard  yourself  as  a  spokesperson  for  your  state, 

West  Virginia? 

Fowler:  I  believe  that  poetry  is  a  universal  expression  of  emotion  and  feelings  that  crosses  every  barrier  of  country,  race,  or  creed. 
But,  having  said  this,  I  also  believe  that  every  poet  writes  what  he  sees  from  his  own  personal  window  on  the  world.  I  have  often 
said  that  one  could  pluck  a  poem  like  a  flower  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ohio  Valley  on  almost  any  given  day.  I  am  also  inspired 
by  the  people  of  this  region  who  are  themselves  poems  too  little  read  or  recognized.  A  poet  from  India  once  told  me  that  he  would 
have  liked  America  had  he  known  of  the  place  I  depicted  in  my  poetry.  I  leave  it  for  others  to  judge  whether  or  not  I  am  a  spokesper¬ 
son  for  my  state.  I  only  know  that  West  Virginia  speaks  to  me. 

Skylark:  Without  explicit  reference  to  a  divine  being,  you  choose  images  that  give  a  spiritual  feeling  to  many  of  your  poems.  Can 
you  respond  to  this? 

Fowler:  When  I  look  through  my  window  on  the  world,  I  feel  at  one  with  everything  the  Creator  has  made.  I  love  to  trace  a  crooked 
tree  limb  with  my  finger,  memorize  a  certain  patch  of  sky  for  future  reference,  and  wonder  at  the  survival  of  wildflowers.  I  call  them 
God’s  flowers,  for  only  He  tends  them.  I  feel  no  need  to  give  a  name  to  what  my  poems  are  always  praising.  I  believe  my  readers 
will  understand  and  make  the  connection  for  themselves. 

Skylark:  What  is  the  significance  of  your  glorifying  the  color  white,  as  you  do  in  “Simple  as  a  Cloud,  ”  (Skylark,  1999):  “My  grip  is 
white  as  winter  on  the  sill”? 

Fowler:  To  me  the  color  white  is  winter,  a  cosmic  force  that  overwhelms  the  mind  and  the  senses.  In  one  of  my  recent  poems,  I  say 
that  winter  and  white  merged  together  are  autonomous  in  their  simplicity.  In  the  poem  “Simple  As  A  Cloud,”  the  woman  whose  grip 
is  white  as  winter  keeps  her  emotions  under  control  by  gripping  the  sill  as  she  looks  through  a  window  at  a  scene  that,  though  it  dis¬ 
turbs  her,  she  feels  helpless  to  change  in  any  way. 

Skylark:  Your  poems  give  the  reader  a  positive  impression  of  winter.  Unlike  many  poets  who  refer  to  it  in  connection  with  finality  or 
death,  your  depiction  of  this  season  is  a  rarefied  experience.  Please  elaborate.  Also,  what  inspires  you  most  about  winter? 

Fowler:  In  the  book  of  Job,  it  is  said  that  there  are  treasures  in  the  snow,  and  for  me  there  always  have  been.  On  a  humid  day  in 
August,  I  am  suddenly  aware  that  snowflakes  are  falling  in  my  mind  and  I  feel  refreshed  and  uplifted  by  the  feelings  that  such  a  rare 
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thing  can  evoke.  Of  course  there  is  an  element  of  finality  and  death  in  a  winter  landscape.  Snow  cannot  stay,  but  by  its  very  going  it 
glorifies  the  coming  of  the  west.  And  so  one  lives  in  the  creative  moment,  content  to  say  with  Renoir  when  all  is  said  and  done,  “The 
pain  passes,  the  beauty  remains.”  As  for  what  inspires  me  most  about  winter,  I  love  its  silent  music  and  the  grace  and  beauty  that  it 
gives  to  the  most  shabby  of  landscapes.  It  makes  a  curtain  for  the  solitary  spirit,  and  is  as  timeless  as  eternity.  It  is  the  essence  of  that 
simplicity  I  am  always  seeking  to  evoke  in  my  poetry. 

Skylark:  When  one  reads  “Weightless  as  Shavings”  (Skylark,  1998),  the  entire  poem  gives  a  sense  of  bonding  between  the  ephemer¬ 
al  and  the  earthbound.  Can  you  explain  this  in  more  detail? 

Fowler:  I  believe  it  is  the  soul  of  existence  that  makes  life  worth  living.  In  “Weightless  As  Shavings,”  the  old  man,  bound  by  poor 
circumstances,  knows  no  poverty  of  spirit.  His  soul  symbolized  by  the  stove  wood  bird  soars  into  the  first  heaven  making  him,  by 
virtue  of  his  imagination,  fit  for  storybooks.  I  have  been  inspired  by  many  such  great  human  beings  in  West  Virginia.  They  never 
made  Who’s  Who,  but  they  live  long  in  memory. 

Skylark:  In  Echo  (Skylark,  1994),  you  say:  “Wind  played  your  tune  through  simple  blades  of  grass  /  You  never  heard  it,  but  I  hear  it 
still.  ”  How  important  is  music  to  you  ? 

Fowler:  Music  is  the  breath  of  life  to  my  poetry.  I  like  to  think  that  my  work  is  as  carefully  crafted  as  an  etude,  with  no  note  out  of 
place.  In  the  poem  “Echo,”  the  friend  who  could  not  hear  his  music  in  a  blade  of  grass  has  a  no  less  significant  role  to  play  than  the 
person  who  could  translate  it  for  him.  Both  kinds  of  people  are  needed  in  this  world. 

Skylark:  As  in  all  poetry,  selecting  the  right  word  to  convey  the  tenuous  or  ambivalent  is  a  challenge.  In  “Autumn  Bound"  and 
“The  Taste  of  Going”  (Skylark  1990  and  1996,  respectively),  you  see  “shadows.  ’’Another  frequently -found  word  in  your  work  is 
“whispers.  ”  Do  you  use  certain  words  in  your  poetry  to  emphasize  a  basic  philosophical  outlook? 

Fowler:  I  am  sure  that  my  poems  do  paint  my  philosophical  outlook  though  I  am  not  conscious  of  this  while  I  am  creating  them.  In 
life,  the  fall  of  a  wildflower  or  the  death  of  a  leaf  is  only  a  whisper  but  their  going  diminishes  the  landscape  just  as  surely  as  the 
going  down  of  the  sun  does.  And,  in  the  end,  shadows  cover  the  reality  of  it  all. 

Skylark:  In  your  poem,  “To  Distance,  ”  published  in  the  1998  Skylark,  you  refer  to  the  seasons  of  life  to  a  friend  who  has  no  dis¬ 
tance.  Was  the  person  a  personal  friend  or  fictional? 

Fowler:  “To  Distance”  is  a  salute  to  all  my  letter  friends,  past  and  present.  I  believe  the  leaf  I  sent  has  found  a  home  on  the  coat  of  a 
distant  friend.  Imagination  could  do  no  more. 

Skylark:  If  a  person  were  to  come  to  you  and  say,  “I  want  to  be  a  writer,  can  you  give  me  any  advice  of  how  to  begin?”  how  would 
you  answer  his  question  ? 

Fowler:  I  would  say  learn  your  craft.  A  wordsmith  needs  the  proper  tools  to  be  creative.  Find  yourself  a  good  mentor  and  listen  to 
the  voice  of  experience.  Write  what  you  see  from  your  own  personal  window  on  the  world.  Study  the  work  of  both  classic  and  con¬ 
temporary  poets.  Get  yourself  a  good  directory  like  Poet’s  Market  so  you  can  find  the  magazines  that  will  take  the  work  of  begin¬ 
ners.  Subscribe  to  a  fine  literary  magazine  like  Skylark  so  you  will  have  something  to  shoot  for.  And  last,  but  certainly  not  least, 
never  give  up!  If  you  have  something  original  to  say,  someone,  somewhere,  will  want  to  hear  it. 

Skylark:  What  could  we  do  to  increase  the  American  reading  audience? 

Fowler:  I  am  happy  to  see  a  return  to  the  more  formal  patterns  of  poetry.  Poetry  is  remembered  best  when  it  is  musical.  Of  course,  it 
need  not  be  rhymed  to  sing.  Blank  verse  and  free  verse  can  be  lyrical,  too.  Some  people  believe  that  poetry  is  written  by  elitists  for 
elitists.  It  is  up  to  the  poet  to  change  this  perception  by  writing  poems  in  which  average  people  can  recognize  themselves.  I  tell  my 
readers  that  a  poem  is  like  a  picture.  It  has  as  many  interpretations  as  the  number  of  people  who  are  observing  it.  And  each  one  of 
those  interpretations  is  correct.  The  Easter  play  that  I  wrote  and  directed  at  Salem  Church  at  Easter  began  with  a  poem,  and  the  parts 
of  both  Mary  Magdalene  and  Peter  featured  rhymed  soliloquies  that  communicated  themselves  to  the  audience  in  a  very  memorable 
way. 

Skylark:  You  mentioned  that  you  prayed  that  you  might  become  a  voice  in  the  world.  What  is  the  strongest  message  you  try  to  con¬ 
vey  to  your  readers? 

Fowler:  That  I  affirm  life  in  all  of  its  everyday  significance  and  that  I  believe  the  smallest  voice  deserves  to  be  heard  if  it  speaks 
with  an  original  sound. 
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The  sun  was  captured  in  the  coal  and  gives 
Itself  again  in  winter’s  icy  day. 


From:  Autumnal  Lessons 
by  Henry  White 


1993:  Amoco  at  night 

Photographer:  Albert  Matulewicz 


American  Wasteland 


The  Stutterer 


I  would  be  hard  pressed  to  recall  his  name, 
for  I  was  but  a  self-centered  teenager  at  the  time, 
more  enamored  with  the  Santa  Cruz  surf 
than  some  visiting  priest  at  St.  Joseph’s  Church 
whom  our  pastor  had  tapped  to  serve  the  sermon. 

It  became  obvious  to  anyone  with  ears 
that  he  commandeered  the  pulpit,  for  it 
wasn’t  with  the  eloquence  of  Damocles 
or  even  the  wisdom  of  Billy  Sunday 
that  had  us  shivering  in  our  pews. 

But  rather,  it  was  a  stutter,  with  one 
who  struggled  with  the  b-b-beauty 
of  the  B-B-Beatitudes  or  the  c-c-crucifixion 
of  C-C-Christ  on  C-C-Calvary’s  c-c-cross 
that  begged  to  bring  us  all  back  there. 

And  as  the  years  passed,  I  wondered 
how  he  ever  escaped  seminary,  for 
I  can  picture  those  golden-glibbed 
contemporaries  of  his,  sporting  their  contempt 
at  one  who  could  never  retort  back. 

And  how  often  did  he  writhe  in  his  sleep, 
demanding  that  this  tongue-tied  torture 
depart  from  him?  Or  did  he  embrace  his  wounds, 
grateful  that  he  could  never  giggle 
and  cackle  with  the  gossip  gatherers? 

— Mike  Catalano 

Santa  Cruz,  California 


Autumnal  Lessons 

The  light  that  wanes  with  summer’s  measured  passing 
Soon  will  be  no  more  for  our  prolonged  use. 

Our  efforts  then  at  useful  tasks  we  bring 
Into  the  house  where  light  is  made  by  hand. 

The  hand  of  man  that  fashions  tools  and  toys 
Has  mined  the  coal  and  stoked  the  boiler’s  furnace, 
Made  the  turbine,  generators,  pipes 
And  dials  to  read  some  meaning  to  his  song. 

The  hand  of  man  connects  wires  and  switches, 
Linking  lamp  to  mine  at  finger’s  flick. 

The  sun  was  captured  in  the  coal  and  gives 
Itself  again  in  winter’s  icy  day. 

It’s  autumn  that  reminds,  because  of  light, 

That  one  must  redirect  one’s  thought  inside. 

— Henry  White 

Crown  Point,  Indiana 


All  across  the  nation 
they’re  closing  poetry  factories 

down.  In  Pittsburgh  and  Birmingham 
they’re  boarding  up  windows 
and  shipping  off  the  words 
to  condenseries  in  Mexico  and 

Taiwan.  In  Newark  and  Detroit 
poets  wait  in  unemployment  lines 
collecting  illiteracy  checks, 
drinking  espresso, 
talking  about  the  weather 
and  their  abandoned  dreams 

dissolving  like  cream  and  sugar 
in  their  paper  cups  of  coffee. 

— John  Smelcer 


The  Quill 

Into  the  mess  of  things — this  too  shall  pass? 

A  crow’s  feather  falls  as  from  violent  foray: 

If  life  has  nothing  else,  it  has  accumulation,  mass. 

I  picked  it  up,  held  it  for  a  moment,  iridescent,  still — 
Useless  in  my  hand,  but  skilled  and  beautiful  in  flight: 

Too  late  for  bonnet  or  for  quill. 

What  is  this  unconquerable  obsession  to  dwell 
On  things  that  merely  happen,  fall  without  import? — 

At  this  moment  into  the  congeries  a  feather  fell. 

The  warrior,  the  purple  ink,  the  writing  table,  rise, 

The  bonny-soldier-prince,  the  dipper,  the  glorious  dabbler, 
Up  from  the  solid  mess  of  things  before  my  eyes. 

Well,  we  think,  perhaps,  why  not  hang  on  a  while? — 

The  fallout  from  combat  and  flight  may  be  another 
iridescence: 

Fantasies  and  figures  pull  up  their  bootstraps  from 
the  pile. 

I  brought  the  feather  in,  and  laid  it  by  my  pen — 

Nothing  happened,  no  glistening  burst,  no  rallying, 
no  rout  either: 

The  enormous,  growing  mass — a  breeze,  a  flutter.  And  then? 
And  then. 

—  Charles  E.  Eaton 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
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TRUE  BELIEVERS  WITH  THE  BEST  INTENTIONS 


by  Michael  S.  Smith 


e  did  it  again,”  Margaret  said  as 
she  came  into  the  study.  I 
r  ^  looked  up  from  my  Rolling 
V-  Stone.  “What?”  I  asked,  as  if  I 

didn’t  know. 

“He  came  back  from  lunch  with  Francine 
and  Jill  and  asked,  ‘Did  you  notice  the 
young  woman  nursing  her  baby  in  the  wait¬ 
ing  area  while  we  were  paying?’  They  said 
they  hadn’t,  and  Joanne — as  usual,  he  was  in 
a  group  of  women — said,  ‘Men  notice  such 
things.’  He  said,  ‘I  think  it  was  because  I  had 
a  milk  shake  for  lunch.  I  wouldn’t  have 
noticed  otherwise.’  The  women  giggled — all 
but  Florence,  of  course.” 

“John’s  an  animal.” 

Margaret  nodded  a  little  too  thoughtfully  as 
she  took  off  her  coat.  “Then  Florence  came 
to  my  office  to  complain  about  him  again.  I 
should  have  expected  it.  I  wonder  if  she’s  a 
racist,  in  addition  to  being  a  right  wing  reli¬ 
gious  fanatic?” 

I  reminded  her  that  Florence  was  right  to 
complain.  She  had  been  sexually  harassed. 
Black,  red  or  green,  John  Kenton  created  a 
sexually-hostile  work  environment,  and  she 
did  not  have  to  put  up  with  it.  A  conflict 
between  two  minorities  complicated  mat¬ 
ters,  perhaps,  but  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
case  was  clear  cut  and  obvious. 

“I  know,”  she  said,  sighing.  “Want  another 
drink?”  she  asked.  “I’m  going  to  have  a 
glass  of  wine  while  I  fix  dinner.” 

She  refilled  my  Crown  Royal  and  poured 
herself  an  appropriately  modest  glass  of 
sauvignon  blanc. 

“Have  any  luck  finding  a  job  today?” 
Margaret  asked,  trying  to  sound  offhanded, 
as  if  to  say,  “Not  that  it  matters.”  She  threw  a 
little  upward  lilt  into  her  question  to  tone  it  down. 

“No,”  I  answered,  just  as  cavalierly.  “I  did¬ 
n’t  go  out  today.  Thought  I’d  check  tomor¬ 
row’s  paper  and  see  if  there  was  anything 
1  interesting  in  the  ads.  I’ll  call  some  of  the 
head  hunters  this  week,  too.” 

“They’ve  probably  given  up  on  you,”  she 
i  said  quietly.  She  didn’t  like  confrontations, 
but  she  had  to  know  a  crack  like  that  would 
set  me  off. 


“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  I  stood  up. 

“Come  on,  Love,  they  all  set  up  interviews 
for  you.  You  even  had  some  offers.  I’d  work 
for  someone  who’d  take  the  job  I  found  for 
him,  wouldn’t  you?”  She  whacked  away  at 
the  carrots. 

“I’m  not  taking  just  any  job,  Margaret.  The 
right  job  will  come  along.  Besides,  it’s  only 
been  six  months.  Remember  how  long  it 
took  Bob?  Eighteen  months.” 

Margaret  shuddered.  She  was  obsessed 
with  work,  lived  for  it,  and  I  don’t  think  she 
could  imagine  not  working  for  a  living.  I 
reminded  her  frequently  that  this  whole 
notion  of  working  for  a  living  was  a 
European  dead  white  male  philosophy 
imposed  on  the  world  to  oppress  the  lower 
classes,  but  she  never  grasped  it.  She  is  a 
doer,  I  am  a  thinker.  If  philosophy  paid  any¬ 
thing,  I’d  be  rich  as  Michael  Jordan.  But  this 
upside-down  world  values  athletes  more 
than  teachers  and  Margarets  more  than 
philosophers,  so  she  brings  home  the  bacon. 
It’s  not  as  if  I  made  the  damn  world. 


If 

^  I  t  wasn’t  a  week  later  when 
I  Margaret  came  home  fuming 
f  about  John  Kenton  and  Florence 

again.  I  was  getting  really  tired 
of  it.  I  knew  Kenton  had  the  hots  for 
Margaret,  and  I  was  pretty  sure  she  had  a 
crush  on  him,  too,  though  she  pretended  to 
be  offended  by  his  sexist  attitude  and  crude 
remarks.  But  he’s  a  tall  black  stud,  they 
work  together  every  day,  they’re  “good 
friends,”  as  Margaret  can’t  stop  repeating. 
What  could  be  more  natural? 

“He  stopped  Darlene  right  in  front  of 
Florence’s  cubicle  and  told  her  what  a  beau¬ 
tiful  dress  she  was  wearing,  asking  her  if  it 
was  new.  That  wouldn’t  have  been  so  bad, 
but  then  he  said,  ‘It  really  shows  off  your 
figure,  Darlene.  It  makes  you  look  like  the 
brunette  in  that  late-night  TV  phone  sex  ad.’ 
Naturally  Florence  was  in  my  office  before 
Darlene  had  stopped  blushing  and  giggling. 
She  loved  it,  the  little  slut.” 

“What  did  Florence  say?” 


“The  usual:  sexual  harassment,  hostile 
work  environment,  male  chauvinist  emo¬ 
tional  aggression,  the  whole  litigious  litany. 
She  quoted  two  or  three  verses  of  the  Old 
Testament,  too.  I  was  tempted  to  offer  her 
crackers  to  go  with  her  whine.” 

“But  she’s  right!” 

“I  know  she  is.  Intellectually  I  have  to  sup¬ 
port  her.”  She  paused  for  breath. 

“But  emotionally,  physically,  sexually?”  I 
asked. 

“Not  emotionally  exactly.  It’s  just  that 
John’s  such  a  dynamite  employee  and 
Florence  is  such  a  drag  on  the  department. 
I’d  trade  twenty  Florences  for  half  a  John.” 
(I  knew  which  half.)  “The  guy  does  more 
high  quality  work  in  an  hour  than  Florence 
does  in  a  month.  She’s  a  slug,  Bill.  She 
spends  more  time  complaining  about  work 
than  doing  it,  she  gripes  about  everything, 
she  fights  every  change  we  try  to  make,  she 
thinks  the  company’s  out  to  screw  all  the 
employees,  she  tries  to  convert  all  us  sin¬ 
ners,  reads  the  Bible  out  loud  on  her  lunch 
hour,  hands  out  MADD  leaflets  all  the  time. 
If  we  had  a  union,  she’d  be  a  shop  steward.” 

“You  sound  like  management.” 

“I  am  management,  Bill.” 

“Oh,  don’t  I  know  it,  your  imperial  exalt¬ 
edness!”  I  just  shook  my  head.  Ten  years 
ago,  when  we  were  sociology  majors  at  the 
U.  W.,  she  never  would  have  believed  the 
day  would  come  when  she’d  stand  in  a 
cloned  house  in  the  suburbs,  in  an  expensive 
business  suit,  and  take  management’s  side  in 
a  sexual  harassment  argument.  I  know 
money  and  capitalism  corrupt  everything 
they  touch,  but  this  transformation  still 
astonishes  me. 


he  gave  me  that  cold,  hard  look 
of  hers.  I  knew  what  she  was 
thinking,  that  I  wasn’t  even 
employed,  let  alone  a  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Well,  I’d  go  on  welfare  again  before 
I’d  take  any  job  that  made  me  treat  an 
employee  unfairly.  She  has  changed  over  the 
years,  though  it  has  been  gradual  and  very 
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subtle.  I  hadn’t  really  noticed  it  until  her  last 
promotion  when  she  won  the  Amazing  John 
prize.  When  she  talked  about  his  work,  his 
incredible  productivity,  she  fairly  swooned.  I 
even  felt  jealous  over  it,  and  it  angered  me 
that  she  made  me  feel  such  an  ugly  bour¬ 
geois  emotion.  She’s  a  stunning  beauty,  even 
better  looking  than  when  I  married  her  right 
after  college.  She  has  filled  out  nicely  and  is 
what  most  men  would  call  voluptuous.  Her 
auburn  hair  has  benefited  from  the  current 
fashion  of  long,  full  styles,  which  frames  her 
delicate  but  well-defined  features  perfectly. 
She  reminds  me  a  little  of  Rita  Hayworth. 


7 

r«  I  ohn  gave  me  the  policy  I  asked  him 
^  "I  to  rewrite  today.  Remember  me 
v  J  telling  you  about  it?”  I  shook  my 
head.  “Well,  I  did.  It  is  magnificent. 
He  reduced  the  old  sixteen-page  policy  to 
four  pages,  removed  every  hint  of  legalese 
from  the  language,  incorporated  all  the 
endorsements,  and  enhanced  the  coverage  to 
include  every  point  we  have  been  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  underwriters  for  during  the  past  few 
years.  It’s  one  of  the  most  elegant  pieces  of 
business  writing  I  have  ever  seen.  Want  to 
read  it?”  She  was  gushing  like  an  oil  well  in 
a  Jimmy  Stewart  movie. 

“You’re  kidding,  right?”  I  said.  “Read  an 
insurance  policy?  Sure,  you  bet.  I’ll  just  put 
aside  my  New  Yorker  and  pick  up  some  real¬ 
ly  interesting  writing!  Jesus  Christ,  Margo!” 

“I  meant  for  the  writing.  You’re  interested 
in  writing  still,  aren’t  you?  I  gave  John  this 
project  four  days  ago.  Four  days,  Bill.  If  I 
had  given  it  to  anyone  else  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  if  I  had  given  it  to  the  entire  depart¬ 
ment,  it  wouldn’t  have  been  completed  in 
four  months.  He  is  far  and  away  the  best 
employee  I  have  ever  worked  with.” 

“You  sound  as  if  you’re  in  love  with  him.” 

“Don’t  be  ridiculous,  Bill.  But  I  do  love  his 
work.  If  I  had  two  Johns  working  for  me,  I’d 
turn  that  department  around.” 

“So  if  he’s  such  a  superstar,  why  is  he  still 
just  a,  what  is  it,  senior  insurance  servicing 
technical  associated  boob,  or  some  such 
ungodly  stupid  corporate  title?”  I  asked. 

“Senior  Insurance  Technical  Analyst,”  she 
said.  “I’m  not  certain.  I  hope  it  isn’t  because 
he’s  black,  but  I  suppose  that  could  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it  in  the  past.  I’ve 
looked  through  his  file  and  the  only  thing  I 
can  find  that  isn’t  glowing  is  occasional 
comments  about  his  offending  someone  in 


the  company  with  something  he  said  or 
wrote.  He  tends  to  be  brutally  frank,  and  I 
often  have  to  tone  down  his  writing  and  pre¬ 
sentations.  He  doesn’t  have  a  strong  sense  of 
decorum,  and  his  intensity  level  is  so  high  he 
charges  around  like  a  bull  in  blinders.” 

“He’s  a  crude  barbarian  with  the  sensitivi¬ 
ty  of  a  baboon,  in  other  words.  He  must  love 
it  in  your  department,  working  with  sixteen 
white  women.  Like  a  boar  in  heat.” 

“Bill,  that’s  not  like  you.  Listen  to  your¬ 
self!  My  staff  really  likes  him.  All  but 
Florence,  of  course.  He  loves  to  tease  and 
flirt  with  them,  and  his  kidding  around  is 
always  a  little  off  color,  but  no  one  seems  to 
mind  except  Florence.  He’s  so  damn  good 
looking  and  he  does  it  with  such  boyish 
charm,  the  women  almost  drool  over  him.” 

“You,  too,  right?” 

“Oh,  come  on,  Bill.  You  know  better  than 
that.” 

“Well?” 

“Well  what?”  she  asked — innocently,  she 
thought. 

“How  do  you  feel  about  John?  What  do 
you  think  of  his  off-color  jokes  and  rude 
remarks?” 


fir 

■  I  hey  should  bother  me.  But  I  don’t 
believe  John  intends  anything  he 
says  to  be  demeaning  or  to  belit¬ 
tle  women.  I  think  he  adores 
women.  Don’t  forget,  Bill,  he’s  been  married 
over  twenty  years,  and  he  praises  his  wife  to 
the  heavens.  Part  of  his  charm  may  be  his 
untouchability.  The  women  love  to  imagine 
having  an  affair  with  him  because  they  know 
it’s  out  of  the  question,  and  not  because  of 
the  race  thing.  He’s  like  a  living  romance 
novel  to  them.  The  fact  that  he’s  a  superstar, 
as  you  called  him,  just  enhances  the  romance 
for  them.” 

“And  you,  right?” 

“Shut  up,  Bill.” 

A  few  weeks  later  Margaret  told  me  anoth¬ 
er  John  story.  This  time  he’d  asked  the 
department  receptionist  and  file  clerk,  a 
fresh  young  thing  right  out  of  high  school 
with  a  cheerleader  body  and  short  blond 
hair,  if  she  liked  going  out  with  married 
men.  Margaret  said  the  girl  was  so  shocked 
and  dumbfounded  she  just  stood  there  and 
blushed  to  her  toes,  while  Florence  knitted 
her  brows  and  stared  at  Margaret  with  her 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  that?”  look 
and,  when  Margaret  couldn’t  hold  back  a  lit¬ 


tle  smile,  quoted  Proverbs,  “Let  not  thine 
heart  envy  sinners:  but  be  thou  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  all  the  day  long.” 

Margaret  often  worked  late,  and  I  was  sure 
she  and  John  Kenton  were  having  an  affair.  I 
watched  for  telltale  signs  when  she  came 
home  but  never  saw  any.  Margaret’s  a  bril¬ 
liant  woman,  and  she’d  know  how  to  hide 
the  evidence.  Sometimes  she  and  John  made 
overnight  trips  together.  On  those,  I’m 
absolutely  certain  they  made  the  two-backed 
monster  after  their  glorious  day  at  work 
slaying  insurance  dragons.  It’s  the  old  story, 
the  office  as  aphrodisiac.  I  wouldn’t  have 
minded  it  so  much  if  it  had  been  anyone  but 
John  Kenton.  How  could  she  choose  such  an 
insensitive  cretin  over  me — and  isn’t  that 
what  having  an  affair  means,  that  someone 
has  been  declared  better  than  you?  I  know  it 
doesn’t  wear  out,  and  I  know  that  it’s  old 
fashioned  to  be  faithful  to  your  spouse.  I 
even  had  a  fling  or  two  when  I  was  working. 
But  with  John  Kenton,  for  Christ’s  sake? 


fir 

■  II  he  reason  I  was  sure  she  was 
having  an  affair  was,  why  else 
would  she  take  his  side  in  this 
interminable  dispute  between 
him  and  Florence?  She  is  a  liberated  woman, 
a  feminist  as  long  as  I’ve  known  her,  and  this 
case  is  so  cut  and  dried,  so  black  and  white, 
if  it  had  anyone  but  the  precious  John  she 
would  have  fired  him  long  ago.  She  had  to 
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be  in  love  with  him,  there  was  no  other 
explanation. 

The  final  straw  landed  on  Florence’s  back 
several  months  ago.  John  and  some  of  the 
women  were  talking  not  far  from  her  cubi¬ 
cle.  She  put  her  caller  on  hold  so  she  could 
listen  to  what  he  was  saying.  Margaret  said 
it  went  something  like  this.  One  of  the  young 
women  said  she’d  read  that  making  love 
uses  the  calories  of  one  apple.  He  asked, 
“But  doesn’t  that  depend  on  who’s  making 
love  and  how  long  it  takes?  Hell,  it  might  be 
worth  an  apple  cobbler — a  la  mode!”  The 
women  had  laughed  and  the  young  one  who 
started  it  blushed.  Then  he  continued,  point¬ 
ing  out  what  a  perfect  metaphor  the  apple 
was  for  sex — the  Adam  and  Eve  connection, 
as  if  that  weren’t  obvious,  plus  the  worm 
going  into  the  hole,  the  seeds  inside,  the 
sticky  juice,  “falling”  for  each  other,  and  on 
and  on,  even  managing  to  slip  in  a  reference 
to  the  davenport  scene  with  Humbert 
Humbert  and  Lolita.  (John  had  been  an 
English  major  in  college,  and  he  liked  to 
show  off  his  great  literary  learning.)  No 
wonder  Florence  blew  up.  Now  sexual 
harassment  was  being  stirred  into  her  reli¬ 
gion.  The  conversation  must  have  hurt  her 
deeply.  This  time  she  didn’t  just  complain. 
She  told  Margaret  she  was  going  to  file  an 
EEOC  suit  against  the  company  if  Margaret 
didn’t  do  something  about  it.  When 
Margaret  reminded  her  what  a  paragon  of 
productivity  John  was,  she  quoted  Isaiah: 


“Behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  shall 
lop  the  bough  with  terror:  and  the  high  ones 
of  stature  shall  be  hewn  down,  and  the 
haughty  shall  be  humbled.” 

“What  did  you  do?”  I  asked  her. 

“I  called  John  into  my  office  and  told  him 
what  Florence  had  said.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“He  laughed  at  first,  but,  when  I 
explained  that  she  was  going  to  file  a  suit 
with  the  EEOC,  he  became  angry.  He  told 
me  he  had  done  nothing  wrong,  had  never 
said  anything  more  offensive  than  ‘good 
morning’  to  Florence,  and  it  was  ‘none  of  the 
government’s  goddamn  business’  what  he 
said  anyway.  And  he  left.” 

I  couldn’t  believe  it.  How  could  anyone  be 
so  obtuse?  But  it  figures  that  anyone  so 
oblivious  to  women’s  rights  would  have  to 
be  a  conservative,  too.  A  black  conservative, 
for  God’s  sake! 

“God,  Margaret,  what  did  you  do?” 


hat  could  I  do?  I  called 
Florence  in  and  tried  to  talk 
her  into  forgetting  the  whole 
thing.  She  said  I  was  as  bad 
as  the  other  girls,  that  the  whole  department 
was  a  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  she  didn’t 
have  to  put  up  with  all  that  sex  talk  and  blas¬ 
phemy.  It  made  her  sick.  I  guess  it  did,  too: 
she  took  over  twenty  sick  days  last  year.” 

“Good  God,  Margaret,  you  sound  as  if  you 


think  she’s  the  one  in  the  wrong  here!” 

“No,  Bill,  I  know  she’s  right.  More  pre¬ 
cisely,  I  know  she’s  right  according  to  the 
law,  and  I  and  the  company  always  obey  the 
law.  But  what  choice  does  this  leave  me?  Do 
I  get  rid  of  the  strength  of  the  department, 
risk  an  EEOC  suit  over  race,  flush  my  own 
career  down  the  toilet,  just  to  please  the 
worst  trail  of  slug  slime  I’ve  ever  had  to 
clean  up  after?” 

“If  she’s  as  bad  as  you  say,  why  wasn’t  she 
fired  long  ago?” 

“Now,  that’s  a  good  question.  Her  file  is 
about  as  interesting  as  grits.  There’s  nothing 
in  it,  except  copies  of  all  her  formal  com¬ 
plaints  and  protests  the  fifteen  years  she’s 
been  with  us.  You  should  see  her  writing 
style!  Her  reviews  are  always  ‘satisfactory,’ 
plain  old  bland  ‘meets  expectations.’  In 
other  words,  she  has  always  put  in  her  time, 
taken  every  sick  leave  day  she  had  ‘coming 
to  her’  every  year,  never  did  any  more  than 
she  had  to,  and  got  by.  Now  she’s  an  incred¬ 
ible  burden  on  our  department  but  virtually 
impossible  to  fire.  She  knows  the  system, 
Bill,  and  she  works  it.  She’s  had  at  least  one 
workers  compensation  claim  almost  every 
year  she’s  been  with  the  firm.” 

“Which  is  to  say,  she  knows  her  rights  and 
demands  them.  Why  should  she  do  any  more 
than  she’s  paid  to  do?  She  doesn’t  owe  the 
damn  company  anything.”  I  was  furious. 
People  like  Margaret — and  John — gave  their 
lives  to  the  company,  gave  more  than  they 
were  paid  for,  and  expected  everyone  else  to 
do  so  as  well.  That’s  one  of  the  things  wrong 
with  capitalism.  Most  of  my  bosses  were 
like  that,  which  is  the  main  reason  I’ve  never 
worked  anywhere  long.  Life  is  too  short  to 
waste  it  on  work. 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“Look,  Margaret,  no  one’s  indispensable. 
Fire  the  bastard.  He  deserves  it.” 

“Not  by  his  standards.  Not  by  the  standards 
of  the  entire  department.  Don’t  forget,  Bill, 
the  other  fifteen  women  adore  him.  They’d 
be  heartbroken  if  he  left.  Florence,  the  most 
inept  employee  I  have,  maybe  the  least 
effective  in  the  entire  company,  is  the  only 
person  on  the  planet — besides  you — who 
thinks  he  should  go.” 

“The  law’s  the  law,  Margaret,  and  what’s 
right  is  right.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  the  oth¬ 
ers  think.  The  law  says  he’s  wrong,  and  as 
right-wingers  like  you  love  to  point  out,  this 
is  a  nation  of  laws,  not  men  or  women. 
Surely  John  couldn’t  object  to  it!” 
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“I’ll  talk  to  him  again  tomorrow.  I’ll  make 
him  apologize  to  Florence  and  promise  never 
to  say  anything  with  a  sexual  edge  to  it  again. 
No  more  innuendoes,  no  more  flirting,  no 
more  compliments,  no  more  teasing,  and  no 
more  jokes.  I’ll  order  him  to  be  dull  and  bor¬ 
ing.” 

I  wished  her  luck  the  next  morning  when 
she  left  for  work,  but  I  was  disturbed  by  the 
way  she  looked.  She  had  on  her  skin-tight 
fuchsia  dress,  the  one  with  the  mini  skirt  that 
shows  off  her  long  shapely  legs  and  the  top 
so  tight  you  can  almost  see  her  nipples 
bulging  out.  They  probably  did  when  she 
talked  to  her  beloved  John.  Her  hair  was  up 
in  a  French  roll,  which  I  remember  John  say¬ 
ing  he  thought  made  women  look  sexy,  at  a 
company  party  Margaret  dragged  me  to.  She 
had  on  her  come-fuck-me-pumps,  which 
makes  her  calves  stand  out  in  a  provocative 
way;  and  she  had  taken  too  much  time  with 
her  make-up.  She  looked  as  if  she  were  going 
on  a  steamy  date  and  had  decided  tonight 
was  the  night.  I  couldn’t  concentrate  on  my 
jigsaw  puzzle  and  moped  around  all  day.  I 
had  a  few  drinks  and  watched  My  Dinner 
With  Andre  again. 

When  she  finally  came  home,  long  past 
midnight,  she  was  a  little  drunk.  She  said  she 
had  been  talking  to  John  in  a  bar  all  that  time. 
Right.  She  said  he  wouldn’t  apologize.  He 
told  her  his  talent  was  marketable,  and  he’d 
quit  before  he  would  allow  anyone  to  tell 
him  how  to  talk  or  act.  He  said  if  the  law  was 
going  to  force  him  to  change  his  character, 
he’d  start  his  own  business  and  have  no 
employees.  Or  he’d  find  a  place  to  work  that 
had  no  Florences  on  board.  Or,  if  even  that 
wouldn’t  work,  he’d  leave  the  damn  country. 
She  said  she’d  tried  everything  (how  many 
times,  I  wondered),  but  he  was  adamant. 


Tf 

^  ■  told  her  that  that  just  proved  he 
I  was  so  thick  headed  he  was 
(  incorrigible  and  she’d  have  to  let 

him  go.  She  said  she’d  talked  to 
the  division  manager  that  day  about  it,  and 
he’d  told  her  it  was  her  responsibility  and  to 
“handle  it.”  But  he  had  made  it  clear  that 
upper  management  did  not  want  to  lose  John 
Kenton.  He  had  transformed  the  risk  man¬ 
agement  department  in  the  three  years  he’d 
been  there  and  had  saved  the  company  his 
salary  hundreds  of  times  over.  They  didn’t 
have  enough  minorities  the  way  it  was  and 
certainly  didn’t  want  to  lose  one  like  the  fab¬ 


ulous  John.  The  manager  had  loudly  and 
emphatically  said  in  front  of  his  secretary 
that  the  company  always  adhered  to  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  law  and  Margaret  was,  of  course, 
expected  to,  and  he’d  emphasized  that  no 
sexual  harassment  would  be  tolerated  under 
any  circumstances;  but  he  had  made  it  clear 
in  his  office  that  if  John  Kenton  left,  her 
career  would  be  seriously  compromised. 

She  had  to  wash  her  face  three  or  four 
times  the  next  morning  before  she  left  for 
work,  so  I  guess  she’d  been  crying.  She  sel¬ 
dom  cries.  She  must  have  been  really  upset. 
Maybe  it  was  just  a  hangover.  I  wondered 
what  she’d  do,  and,  angry  as  I  was  over  her 
affair  with  John,  I  did  feel  some  sympathy 
for  her  dilemma  I  spent  the  day  looking 
through  our  library  for  an  appropriate  poem 
to  read  to  her  that  night,  but  I  couldn’t  find 
anything  that  I  thought  would  help. 


hen  she  came  home  she  was 
really  distraught.  She  said 
she  had  called  a  department 
meeting,  everyone  but  John, 
to  talk  it  out.  She  told  everyone  to  be  honest. 
She  wanted  to  know  if  they  had  a  hostile 
work  environment,  if  John  was  a  problem. 
One  of  the  older  women  said,  “Hell,  if 
there’s  any  sexual  harassment  going  on  here, 
it’s  us  harassing  him.”  Everyone  but 
Florence  laughed.  No  one  had  anything  but 
praise  for  John,  for  his  work  and  his  behav¬ 
ior.  Everyone  agreed  the  department  would¬ 
n’t  be  the  same  without  him,  not  as  much 
fun,  and  certainly  not  as  productive.  They 
said  that  since  he’s  joined  them  they  were 
proud  to  be  in  the  department.  But  not 
Florence.  She  said  she  was  a  good,  God¬ 
fearing  Christian  woman,  and  it  hurt  her  to 
the  quick  when  she  saw  all  the  flirting  going 
on  and  had  to  listen  to  his  foul  mouth.  She 
even  heard  him  say  the  “f”  word  once  and 
had  to  pray  and  pray  that  night  because  of  it. 
She  had  headaches  all  the  time  because  of 
his  lewd  remarks  and  broke  out  in  cold 
sweats  at  night  thinking  of  them.  She  could¬ 
n’t  sleep  and  was  always  fatigued.  That’s 
why  she  missed  so  much  work,  because  of 
the  sexual  harassment.  Someone  told 
Margaret  after  the  meeting  that  Florence  had 
always  missed  every  sick  day  she  had  com¬ 
ing  every  year,  long  before  John  joined  the 
department,  but  I  suspect  that  was  just  catty 
woman  talk,  especially  the  crack  about  her 
illnesses  almost  always  coming  on  Friday  or 


Monday. 

So  again  I  asked  Margaret  what  she  was 
going  to  do.  She  said  she’d  find  a  solution, 
but  she  was  not  going  to  fire  John  and  ruin 
her  department  and  her  career.  She’s  worked 
too  hard  to  get  where  she  was  to  give  it  up 
because  some  prudish  religious  fanatic 
couldn’t  stand  to  be  exposed  to  the  real 
world.  There  it  was,  I  thought,  the  complete 
transformation.  At  the  U.  she  was  an  enlight¬ 
ened  left-of-center  liberal,  now  she  was  a 
Rush  Limbaugh  conservative  fighting  the 
“feminazis,”  or,  more  accurately,  Camille 
Paglia  bouncing  off  the  intellectual  wall.  I 
couldn’t  believe  my  ears. 

You  know  what  she  finally  came  up  with  as 
a  solution?  It  was  pretty  clever  actually,  and 
just,  in  its  own  perverse  way.  She  talked  one 
of  her  fellow  department  managers  into  tak¬ 
ing  Florence  and  giving  her  a  promotion  and 
a  big  raise.  She  had  to  finagle  the  internal 
allocations  so  that  she  ended  up  with  the 
charge  for  the  cost  of  Florence  to  the  other 
department,  but  she  said  she  wouldn’t  have 
to  replace  Florence  because  she  actually 
caused  more  work  than  she  produced.  So  the 
fifteen-women,  one-man,  department  now 
perks  along  happily,  sex  filling  the  air,  and 
everyone  having  a  terrific  time.  Florence  is 
happy,  too,  in  an  office  of  her  own  too  far 
away  to  hear  anyone’s  conversation,  and 
with  no  real  work  to  do.  She  spends  most  of 
the  day  working  on  her  MADD  organization, 
of  which  she’s  the  local  chapter  president, 
and  asking  everyone  she  can  get  to  listen  if 
they’ve  given  their  hearts  to  Christ.  Every 
other  sentence  is  a  quote  from  the  Bible,  usu¬ 
ally  the  Old  Testament.  Margaret  comes 
home  damn  near  glowing  every  night — and 
probably  with  wet  panties — after  her  day 
with  her  boyfriend. 

One  last  thing:  Margaret  came  in  the  other 
night  almost  convulsed  with  laughter.  She 
must  have  laughed  all  the  way  home.  She 
finally  settled  down  enough  to  tell  me  that  a 
couple  of  militant  atheists  in  the  company 
had  threatened  an  EEOC  suit  over  Florence, 
demanding  that  the  company  put  a  stop  to 
their  being  subjected  to  all  the  “God  talk,” 
that  it  created  a  hostile  work  environment  for 
them. 

God  bless  America. 


Michael  S.  Smith  lives 
in  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
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Anchor 


for  Jim  Daniels 


It  didn’t  happen  too  often, 
that  my  father  lost  his  job, 
but  a  couple  of  times  he  did, 
when  we  lived  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  he  came  home  moody, 
tom,  with  dust-wrung  hands 
like  dead  birds  in  his  pockets, 


and  he’d  be  there  when  I  arrived 
from  school,  and  he’d  ask  me 
to  play  catch  with  him, 
and  he’d  throw  the  ball  pretty 
hard  at  me,  out  of  frustration, 

I  guess,  and  because  he  knew 
he’d  have  to  tell  my  mother 
the  bad  news,  and  always, 
my  mother  understood 


told  him,  us,  to  clean  up 
for  supper,  and  she’d  make 
my  father’s  favorite  food, 
ajiaco  or  fab ada  or  some  other 
Cuban-Spanish  dish,  as  if  to  say: 
you  ’ll  go  out  there  and  get 
another  job,  and  he’d  sit 
across  from  me,  a  dead-serious 
look  in  his  eyes,  and  I  swear 
I  couldn’t  tell  if  he  wanted 
to  eat  his  food  or  strangle  us 
for  having  done  this  to  him, 
all  this  responsibility  business, 
a  blood-red  tie  tight  around 
his  neck,  my  anchor,  he’d  say, 


and  then  everything  worked 
out,  the  next  day  he  was  gone 
and  no  more  catch  until 
the  next  time,  for  a  couple 
of  days,  I  went  out  and  tossed 
the  baseball  up  in  the  air 
and  caught  it,  then  got  bored 
and  sat  on  the  front  steps 
of  the  house,  my  parents 
at  work,  the  ball  hard, 
heavy  in  my  useless  hands. 


—  Virgil  Suarez 

Tallahassee,  Florida 


Man,  Woe-man 

You  be  the  man 
I’ll  be  the  woe-man 
She  can  be  the  bay-bay. 

You  wake  up  ding  ding  ding 
Shout  “I  have  to  work!” 

Bay-bay  wakes  up  wah  wah  wah 
Cries  “I  want  to  eat!” 

I’m  the  woe-man  oh  oh  oh 
Woe-mans  never  sleep. 

We  eat  bottle  caps,  sip  invisible 
Tea  from  invisible  cups.  You 
Wear  a  hat,  pretend  you’re  busy 
Open  an  invisible  door 
Come  right  back,  shout  “I’m  home!” 
I  pinch  bay-bay,  make  it  cry 
Toss  it  out  when  I  get  tired. 

Now  another  to  spank  and  drown 
Holler  till  we  let  it  go. 

—  Claudia  Burbank 

Bernardsville,  New  Jersey 
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American  Gothic 


Section  II 


Amos  and  Effie  watched  us 
from  across  the  road, 
standing  with  sad  defiance 
near  the  aluminum  mail  boxes 
tilted  in  the  soft  gravel  shoulder 
near  their  driveway, 
often  with  a  drink  in  hand, 
squinting  through  eyeglasses 
balanced  on  sun  burned  noses. 

If  we  noticed  them, 

Effie  would  try  to  appear  busy, 
poking  at  her  tomato  plants  with  a  hoe. 

But  Amos  just  stood, 
his  fat  belly  protruding, 
hiding  his  belt, 

pulling  his  dull  undershirt  taut. 

They  lived  alone  in  a  clap  board  house, 

small  and  unkempt, 

with  a  roof  that  bowed  in  the  middle, 

their  yard  cluttered  with  broken  farm  equipment. 

Sometimes  Amos  hobbled  across  the  road 

to  talk  with  Uncle  Adrian 

when  he  was  alone  in  the  field 

about  baseball  scores 

or  the  price  of  cider  apples. 

They  were  always  welcome 
to  join  our  family  cook-outs. 

Sometimes  they  did. 

Effie  laughed  hoarsely 
without  smiling, 

and  drank  and  smoked  cigarettes 

as  her  eyes  darted  around  our  picnic  table. 

But  she  always  left  in  tears 
crying  about  her  son  in  prison. 

Mostly  they  just  watched  us 

from  across  the  road 

shifting  from  foot  to  foot 

murky  in  the  shadows 

of  my  Auntie’s  monstrous  front  yard  oaks. 


— Michael  Michaud 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Like  a  half  made  up  chalk  white  faced  clown 
with  surgically  rebuilt  twisted  nostrils, 
the  burn  victim  stares,  defying  us  to  look, 
defying  us  to  ignore  his  gothic  melodrama. 

A  crescent  moon  of  glaring  red  bruise-scab 

beneath  his  eye  stretches  across  his  cheek 
to  a  curl  of  cropped  ear.  Above  both  eyes 
awkward  eyebrows.  Painted? 

Raw  scarlet  lips  scream  from  the  pallor  of  his  face. 

A  tight  white  cap  hides  whatever  happened  to  his  scalp. 

He  turns  and  shows  taut  spider  web 

granulations  pulled  across  his  other  cheek, 
skin  applied  with  a  palette  knife. 

That  ear  is  whole,  but  as  strangely  pale 

as  is  the  thin  hand  that  grips  the  seat  bar 
to  lift  him  into  the  aisle.  Then  we  see 
the  shiny  pink  rounded  stump  peering 
from  the  other  sleeve  of  his  oversized  jacket. 

Did  he  open  the  door  to  hell  half  way? 

Has  he  all  his  toes?  genitals?  nipples? 

A  half  scorched  soul?  A  ceramic  heart, 

new  hardened  and  fragile?  We  look 
in  fascination.  We  look  away  in  fear. 

— Martin  McGowan 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois 


This  poem  is  from  the  larger  work 
Elevated  Poetry — Chicago's  Sub  Culture  in 
which  many  of  the  commuters  are  workers. 


Illustrations  by  Dale  Fleming 
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THE  CITY  OF  WOOD  AND  ROCK 

by  Alex  Haber 


Do  not  go  where  the  path  may  lead,  go  instead 
where  there  is  no  path  and  leave  a  trail. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


“The  City  of  Wood  and  Rock,”  chapter  three  of  the  story  entitled  “White  Rabbits,”  is  about  a  worker  in  New 
York  City  who  becomes  sick  and  tired  of  all  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  city.  He  is  getting  headaches  and  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  sleeping,  and  he  decides  that  he  needs  more  than  a  vacation — he  needs  to  take  a  respite  from  the 
world.  Suddenly,  one  morning  in  Grand  Central  Terminal,  he  sees  all  the  other  hurrying  people  in  it  as  giant 
white  rabbits  and  decides  that  the  time  to  get  away  is  now.  He  goes  to  Penn  Station  and  takes  the  next  train 
he  can  to  the  middle  of  nowhere,  a  place  that  happens  to  be  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Speculator,  New  York, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks  State  Park.  There  he  goes  off  into  the  woods  with  nothing  but  a  sleeping  bag, 
some  food  and  supplies,  a  book  about  the  trails  there,  and  the  suit  that  he  is  wearing.  While  there,  he  discov¬ 
ers  that  there  is  much  more  to  the  average  worker’s  life  than  just  the  commotion  of  the  city.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter,  he  is  at  the  start  of  his  odyssey,  just  going  off  into  the  woods,  and,  by  the  end,  he  is  almost  at 
the  heart  of  his  expedition  into  the  meaning  of  life. 


pon  his  waking,  Simon  rose 
from  the  insulation  of  his  sleep¬ 
ing  bag  into  the  world.  The 
world  had  awaken  before  he 
had;  the  birds  were  loud  and  very  much 
awake.  Simon  had  never  heard  such  beauti¬ 
ful  music  in  his  life.  The  music  of  nature  was 
unlike  anything  else.  Humming  with  the 
birds,  Simon  walked  rhythmically  towards 
the  lake,  eventually  wading  in  and  splashing 
his  face  with  the  cool,  fresh  water.  He  now 
felt  he  was  ready  to  face  whatever  was  ahead 
of  him. 

Returning  to  his  makeshift  campsite, 
Simon  packed  up  his  belongings,  rolling 
them  all  into  his  sleeping  bag,  save  for  the 
book,  The  West  Central  Adirondacks,  which 
he  looked  through  to  reassure  himself  of 
what  he  was  getting  into.  Then,  feeling  con¬ 
fident  and  at  ease,  Simon  strode  defiantly 
down  the  dirt  road. 

The  dirt  road  itself  was  something  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  There  were  no  dirt  roads  in  the  city. 
And  any  roads  that  there  were  were  lined 
with  houses  and  had  honking  cars  being  dri¬ 
ven  by  screaming  madmen  speeding  down 
them.  Being  able  to  walk  on  a  road  and  not 
worry  about,  or  even  hear,  cars,  was  a  com¬ 


pletely  new  and  different  experience. 

The  sounds  of  the  forest  helped  Simon  to 
remain  calm,  not  considering  what  he  was 
getting  himself  into.  The  birds  chirped  and 
the  insects  buzzed.  It  all  seemed  very  natur¬ 
al  to  Simon,  like  this  was  where  he  was 
meant  to  be — not  in  a  forest  of  brick  and 
cement,  but  in  a  city  of  wood  and  rock. 

Eventually,  the  city  of  wood  and  rock 
faded  behind  him,  and  Simon  realized  he 
was  almost  on  top  of  a  swamp.  After  a  quick 
glance  in  his  book,  he  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  was  Perkins  Clearing. 
Although  it  was  a  clearing  in  the  woods,  it 
wasn’t  quite  as  nice  and  grassy  as  he  had 
expected  from  the  name.  Simon  con¬ 
sidered — if  he  turned  right  here,  he  could  go 
back  to  Route  30  and  abandon  his  whole 
idea.  Although  the  lure  of  the  forest  of  brick 
and  cement  was  tempting,  Simon  turned  to 
the  left,  leaving  virtually  all  hope  of  aban¬ 
doning  his  journey  behind  him. 

Later,  Simon  reached  another  clearing. 
This  one  was  much  more  as  he  had  expected 
a  clearing  to  be.  It  was  a  big  open  field  with 
many  grooves  in  it,  at  least  until  halfway  up 
the  field.  After  that,  they  ended.  Looking  for 
an  explanation,  Simon  opened  his  book.  The 


book  said  that  the  field  that  he  was  in  had 
once  been  used  as  an  exchange  point  for 
things  being  brought  into  the  woods.  It  was 
at  this  point  that,  in  the  winter,  any  food  or 
supplies  being  brought  into  the  woods  for 
French  Louie  or  his  friends  was  switched 
from  wagon  to  sleigh.  It  amazed  Simon  that 
anyone  could  live  in  the  middle  of  these 
woods,  but  Simon  longed  with  all  his  heart 
to  be  able  to  do  it. 

The  trail  became  thinner  at  this  point,  and 
more  like  a  path  than  a  road,  and  Simon  fol¬ 
lowed  it.  As  the  sun  grew  higher  in  the  sky, 
Simon’s  feet  grew  more  and  more  tired,  but 
he  persevered  and  kept  on  going.  After  he 
had  been  walking  on  the  path,  which  contin¬ 
ued  to  get  narrower  and  narrower,  for  an 
hour  or  so,  he  started  to  climb.  The  path 
gradually  got  steeper.  In  fact,  Simon  would¬ 
n’t  have  noticed  it  if  he  hadn’t  stopped  and 
turned  around.  When  he  did  stop,  he  saw  a 
gargantuan  tree  that  seemed  to  be  quite  ven¬ 
erable.  The  most  interesting  thing  about  it 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  growing  over  a  gar¬ 
gantuan  rock  that  also  seemed  to  have  had 
its  share  of  wear  and  tear. 

Now  that  his  momentum  was  stopped, 
Simon  felt  that  he  needed  a  break.  He 
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climbed  the  gargantuan  rock  and  lay  on  its 
cool  surface.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  let  the 
patchy  sunbeams  streaming  through  the 
canopy  caress  his  body  and  the  gentle  wind 
play  with  his  hair  like  a  lover’s  hands. 

He  listened.  The  city  of  wood  and  rock  had 
one  virtually  ubiquitous  sound — silence. 
Aside  from  the  birds  and  the  insects,  along 
with  the  occasional  wind,  there  was  an 
omnipresent  silence.  Although  it  wasn’t  truly 
silent,  compared  to  the  noise  of  the  forest  of 
brick  and  cement,  it  was  as  if  Simon  was  near 
deaf,  and  it  was  amazing.  Simon  had  never 
heard  anything  like  it. 

Simon  was  never  the  outdoor  type.  He  was 
never  a  Boy  Scout;  his  father  never  took  him 
fishing  or  camping.  He  lived  cradled  in  luxu¬ 
ry  in  the  city.  It  wasn’t  that  he  was  rich,  but 
his  parents  just  weren’t  people  who  enjoyed 
being  anywhere  slightly  offensive  to  any  part 
of  their  bodies.  Any  place  that  wasn’t  too 
cold,  too  hot,  too  windy,  too  stuffy,  too 
humid,  or  too  dry  was  just  fine. 

Presently,  as  he  was  relaxing,  Simon  heard 
footsteps  crunching  on  the  dirt  on  the  path 
below  him.  He  looked  down  and  saw  a  man 
with  a  large  yellow  backpack  walking  below 
him.  He  looked  like  a  serious  hiker.  Simon 
shouted  down  to  him,  “Hello!” 

The  hiker  shouted  back  up  at  him,  “Hello! 
Why  don’t  you  come  down  here  so  we  can 
have  a  civilized  conversation!” 

“All  right!”  Simon  shouted  back  as  he 
grabbed  his  sleeping  bag  and  slid  down  the 
rock. 

“I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  seen  you  around 
here  before.  Where  are  you  from?”  asked  the 
hiker. 

“New  York,”  Simon  said  in  a  slightly  cyni¬ 
cal  tone.  “I  came  here  to  get  away  from  it,  the 
city.  And  you?” 

“I  was  from  the  city,  too.  Not  quite  as  big  a 
city,  mind  you,  only  Schenectady,  but  once  I 
got  to  these  woods,  I  could  never  leave.” 

“You  live  here?”  Simon  asked  in  awe. 

“No!  I  still  live  in  Schenectady,  but  a  part  of 
me  will  forever  be  in  these  woods.” 

“What  brought  you  to  the  woods,  though?” 

“Oh,  I  dunno.  The  lure  of  something  so  dif¬ 
ferent,  so  challenging  and  so  natural,  I 
guess.”  Simon  and  the  hiker  continued  to 
talk.  They  walked  past  a  river,  walked  in  a 
gorge,  and  continued  to  talk.  They  didn’t  stop 
until  they  reached  a  fork  in  the  trail.  The 
hiker  turned  right  and  continued  to  talk. 
When  he  realized  that  Simon  wasn’t  with 
him,  he  stopped  and  turned  around.  Simon 
was  still  standing  at  the  fork  in  the  trail.  To 
the  left,  which  was  the  way  Simon  originally 
planned  to  go,  was  a  trail  that  looked  like  no 
one  ever  used. 


The  hiker  shouted  out,  “Come  on!  No  one 
uses  that  trail  any  more!” 

Simon  recalled  a  poem  that  he  heard  a  long 
time  ago — 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  and  I — 

I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by, 

And  that  has  made  all  the  difference. 

If  the  author  of  that  poem  was  right,  Simon 
had  to  take  the  left  fork.  “Which  way  are  you 
going?”  shouted  the  hiker. 

“To  the  left,”  shouted  back  Simon. 

“Suit  yourself.  By  the  way,  what’s  your 
name?” 

“Simon!”  shouted  back  Simon.  “And 
yours?”  But  the  hiker  never  heard  this  final 
question.  He  already  started  to  walk,  and, 
upon  receiving  no  response,  Simon  began  to 
walk  as  well,  but  down  the  path  to  the  left. 

When  Simon  reached  a  lake  that  his  book 
said  was  called  Pillsbury  Lake,  the  sun  had 
passed  its  zenith,  and  it  had  been  hot  for  a 
spring  day.  Simon  was  tired  and  wet  with 
perspiration,  and  decided  to  cool  down  with 
a  swim.  He  stripped  down  and  piled  his 
clothes  up  by  his  sleeping  bag.  First,  he 
waded  cautiously,  then  jumped  into  the  cool 
water,  which  enveloped  his  body.  Because 
he  was  floating  on  top  of  the  water  he  almost 
fell  asleep,  but  kept  his  senses  about  him. 

After  a  long  swim,  Simon  got  out  of  the 
water.  He  couldn’t  put  his  clothes  back  on 
while  he  was  wet,  so  he  went  out  searching 
for  a  large  rock  that  he  could  lie  in  the  sun 
and  dry  himself  on.  He  succeeded  in  finding 


one,  and,  with  the  sun  to  the  west  now,  he 
lay  and  felt  the  sunbeams  caress  his  body 
and  the  wind  play  with  his  hair. 

When  he  felt  himself  to  be  sufficiently  dry, 
he  walked  back  over  to  the  lake  and  put  his 
clothes  back  on.  He  realized  that  that  had 
been  the  first  time  he  hadn’t  been  self-con¬ 
scious  about  his  nakedness.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  he  had  always  been  embarrassed 
about,  never  wanting  to  go  into  a  sauna  or 
spa  in  the  nude,  even  alone.  There  was 
something  about  the  woods  that  made  him 
overcome  this  embarrassment.  It  was  natur¬ 
al,  and  he  felt  now  that  nakedness  was  nat¬ 
ural. 

Simon  was  all  ready  to  go  when  he  decid¬ 
ed  that  he  would  camp  at  Pillsbury  Lake  for 
the  night.  The  sun  was  very  low  in  the  sky 
and  it  was  getting  cold.  He  still  had  a  long 
way  to  walk  until  he  reached  his  destination. 
Simon  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to 
sleep  at  Pillsbury  Lake  that  night  and  finish 
his  journey  the  next  day. 

Simon  unrolled  his  sleeping  bag  and  laid 
out  his  things  inside  the  lean-to  that  was  on 
the  lake.  He  looked  out  over  the  lake  as  he 
started  a  fire  to  cook  his  dinner  of  chicken 
and  beans.  After  this,  Simon  lay  down  in  the 
sleeping  bag  in  the  lean-to  and  fell  asleep 
listening  to  the  owls’  hoots  and  the  coyotes’ 
howls  with  the  stars  gleaming  overhead  and 
a  silver  moon  giving  Simon  all  the  light  he 
needed. 

A  lex  Haber,  Age  14, 

lives  in  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
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Dad 


X 


Thirty-eight  years  of  dedication 
to  the  steel  mill 
where  you  worked 
shift  work 
often  confusing 
your  days  and  nights. 

You  persevered 

with  determination 
laboring  over 
and  mastering 
every  job 
given  to  you. 

You  were  faithful 

to  responsibilities, 
you  grew  in  your 
natural  abilities; 
a  promotion 
to  foreman 
was  your  reward. 

You  gave  of  yourself 

from  your  own  experience 
teaching  many 
their  responsibilities 
the  ethics  of  work 
and  life. 


Now — 

after  thirty-eight  years 
of  dedication 
to  firing  and  shaping  steel 
you  fashion  wood 
with  ingenious 
creativity. 

You  have  taught  me 
to  understand 
that  work 
is  an  art. 


—  Cathy  Michniewicz 
Whiting,  Indiana 


\ 


To  Ginny 


As  you  walk  out  of  these  doors 
To  life  relaxed,  with  light  chores, 

Think  of  us,  all  left  behind 
With  our  noses  to  the  grind. 

Working  through  days  with  pay, 

Salting  pennies  toward  the  day 
When  we  can  make  that  blissful  leap 
To  retirement  and  morning  sleep. 

We  wish  you  health  and  leisure  hours — 

Walks  in  sunshine  among  the  flowers. 

Enjoy  yourself  but  don’t  forget 
Your  friends  in  Whiting  not  retired  yet! 

— Marlene  Rancich 
Whiting,  Indiana 

_ _ / 
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Photos  of  Inland  Steel  by  Cathy  Michniewicz 


Work  around  Blast  furnaces  is  very  dangerous  because  of  escaping  gases,  the  possible 
breaking  out  of  the  side  of  the  furnace,  explosions,  and  the  blowing  of  hot  stock  out  of 
the  top  of  the  furnace.  These  dangers  cannot  be  always  guarded  against  by  those  in 
charge,  and  everyone  near  a  furnace  must  be  watchful  for  his  own  safety. 


•  Keep  your  mind  on  your  work  and 
your  fingers  on  your  hands. 

•  Be  original  and  progressive  in  your 
methods — improve  and  succeed. 

•  Ability,  like  water,  will  seek  its  own 
level.  It’s  just  as  hard  to  stay  at  the 
top  as  to  get  there. 


•  Doing  what  can’t  be  done  is 
the  glory  of  living. 

•  There  is  no  art  or  science  too 
difficult  for  industry  to  attain. 

•  On  the  great  clock  of  time 
there  is  but  one  word — NOW. 


Text  from:  Inland  Steel  Company  — Industrial  Safety  Cooperation 
Instructions  &  Rules  Indiana  Harbor  Works  May  1920 
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2000:  Idle  A  blast  furnace  2000:  Crushing  and  screening  station 


RUBBISH 


by  Norm  Forer 


he  old  man  arrived  early  for  the 
midnight  shift.  Opening  his 
clothes  locker  he  removed  the 
company  broom  and  shovel 
which  he  kept  safe  from  theft  by  other 
sweepers.  He  made  a  modest  quick  change 
into  his  work  clothes  exposing  only  a  peek¬ 
aboo  glimpse  of  his  long  johns.  Then  he 
moved  off  to  the  cast  iron  department. 

There,  the  second  shift  men  furiously  at 
work,  racing  to  finish  extra  pieces  which 
they  could  “bank”  for  a  slow  day.  The  chop¬ 
pers  peeled  the  excess  stock  from  the  new 
castings,  making  a  chattering  racket  with 
their  pneumatic  chisels.  The  grinders  in  face 
masks  polished  the  raw  spots,  raising  a  fine 
metallic  dust.  The  welders’  booth  gave  off 
sounds  of  electric  splatter  and  spasms  of 
eerie  light.  From  surrounding  departments 
the  heavy  noises  of  production  machinery 
pressed  in.  The  activity  seemed  stitched 
together  by  hustling  material  handlers, 
wooden-floor  brick  replacers,  chip  pullers, 
Speedi-Dri  spreaders,  cutting-oil  refillers 
and  other  special  laborers.  The  clumsy  fork¬ 
lifts  rattled  as  they  negotiated  the  crowded 
field. 

The  old  man  swept  the  floor,  slowly, 
methodically,  stooping  in  the  welders’  booth 
to  pick  up  the  used  rods  and  discarded  pieces 
of  asbestos.  He  spoke  to  no  one  and  none 
spoke  to  him. 

At  three  in  the  morning  the  lunch  horn 
blew.  The  old  man  pulled  together  two  metal 
tote  bins  as  a  table  and  chair  and  spread  out 
a  lunch  of  black  bread,  sausage,  peppers, 
onions,  and  pickles.  He  ate  alone,  slowly, 
staring  into  space.  Nearby,  a  group  of  young 
workers  ate  and  played  cards. 

The  third  shift  came  to  an  end.  The  old  man 
walked  home  through  the  frozen  streets,  his 
thoughts  as  strained  as  his  passage  through 
the  gray,  early  morning  light.  In  retrospect 
he  had  been  unprepared  for  life’s  most 
painful  assaults:  his  wife’s  death,  the  scatter¬ 
ing  of  his  children,  the  decline  of  his  work 
skills,  the  loss  of  his  property,  his  loneliness 
in  a  furnished  room  and  now  his  dead-end 
job,  a  gatherer  of  rubbish.  Now,  his  body 


attracted  new  pains,  each  staking  its  claim. 

As  he  walked  down  the  hall  of  the  rooming 
house  he  heard  his  dog’s  greeting  from 
inside  the  room.  Soon,  it  would  dance  before 
him.  The  animal  was  a  nuisance,  he  thought, 
and  should  be  put  out.  He  had  never  intend¬ 
ed  to  keep  it.  He  had  found  the  small  brown 
and  white  mongrel  several  winters  ago  on 
his  way  home  from  work  and  had  carried  it 
home  inside  his  jacket.  He  often  pushed  it 
away  when  it  got  too  close. 

The  old  man  scooped  up  the  dog,  carried  it 
through  the  front  door  and  set  it  loose  in  the 
street.  The  rising  sun  was  tinting  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  watched  the  dog  kick  up  sprays  in 
the  snowbanks.  When  it  ran  towards  him,  its 
tongue  flapping,  he  blocked  it  with  his  foot 
and  closed  the  door  against  it.  He  didn’t 
want  a  dog  watching  him  while  he  ate. 

He  prepared  his  breakfast  over  a  gas  burn¬ 
er  and  piled  the  dishes  in  a  tiny  sink,  saving 
a  soiled  dish  for  the  dog  to  lick.  He  was 
exhausted  and  thought  of  the  dog  in  the  out¬ 
side  cold. 

“Damn  ting,”  he  complained. 

He  retrieved  the  dog  and  fed  it. 

The  old  man  was  desperate  for  sleep.  He 
liked  to  enter  sleep  his  own  way,  starting 
with  a  nap.  He  stripped  to  his  long  johns, 
threw  his  pillows  to  the  floor,  and  lay  atop 
the  bedclothes  at  an  awkward  angle. 

In  an  hour  or  so  he  awakened.  He  pulled 
back  the  heavy  bed  clothes,  piled  his  pillows 
against  the  headboard,  and  burrowed  into  the 
depths  of  his  comfort.  The  dog  molded  itself 
to  his  side. 

The  days  of  the  hard  winter  were  piled  like 
shovelsful  of  ice  and  snow  into  a  huge  bank. 
It  cast  a  long  shadow  that  threatened  to 
freeze  the  sun  itself,  causing  it  to  crack  and 
tinkle  to  earth  in  a  yellow  hail. 

One  night  when  the  snow  was  ankle  deep 
the  old  man  considered  taking  the  bus  to 
work.  The  Americans  always  took  the  bus, 
even  in  nice  weather.  But  he  admired  his 
capacity  to  resist  indulgences.  By  the  time 
he  reached  the  Fairview  Cafe  he  was  short  of 
breath. 

“Cold  enough  for  you,  Abel?”  the  counter- 
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man  asked. 

“Too  hot  outside,”  the  old  man  said  shyly. 
A  bead  of  water  hung  from  the  end  of  his 
nose. 

A  woman  emerged  from  the  kitchen  with 
his  lunch  package.  “This’ll  keep  you  warm, 
Grandad.”  She  tucked  it  in  the  open  flap  of 
his  jacket.. 

The  old  man  nodded  his  thanks.  The  coun¬ 
terman  placed  three  small  tumblers  on  the 
counter,  pulled  a  pint  bottle  from  its  hiding 
place  and  poured  a  shot  in  each  tumbler. 

“Anti-freeze,”  he  said. 

“Here’s  to  us,”  the  woman  raised  her  glass. 

A  familiar  pain  gripped  his  chest  as  he 
entered  the  locker  room.  He  knew  how  to 
neutralize  pain.  He’d  pretend  to  like  it  until 
it  relaxed  and  he  could  sneak  in  to  coax  it 
out.  “Easy,  easy,”  he  began  the  seduction. 


^  e  carried  his  broom  and  shovel 

on  a  careful  walk  to  the  heat 
treat  room.  He  stood  near  the 
V-  flaming  gas  jets  as  the  warmth 

continued  the  disarming  of  his  pain.  Then  he 
left  the  room  and  sat  against  the  warmest 
section  of  its  outer  wall.  He  laid  down  his 
broom  and  shovel.  Of  course  he  would  stay 
awake  until  the  shift  change  was  completed. 
By  then  he  would  be  o.k. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  clattering  sound. 
He  felt  he  should  be  holding  his  broom  and 
shovel  but  his  hands  were  empty.  A  worker 
lay  sprawled  nearby. 

“You  old  fart,”  he  griped,  “I  damn  near 
busted  my  neck  on  your  shit  sticks.”  He 
kicked  at  the  broom  and  shovel  which  lay 
across  the  aisle. 

The  old  man  recognized  him  as  the  young 
and  skinny  chipper  who  played  cards  and 
was  called  Johnny. 

Johnny  had  pulled  up  his  pants  leg  and 
fussed  at  a  small  scrape  on  his  knee.  Then  he 
rose. 

“You’re  gonna  be  seeing  a  lot  of  me,  old 
man,”  he  promised. 

The  old  man  wondered  at  the  length  and 
turbulence  of  his  sleep.  He  vowed  he  would 
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never  again  allow  such  a  sleep,  even  if  he 
had  to  stay  awake  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
thought  of  Johnny’s  threat  and  the  likelihood 
that  he,  the  victim,  would  be  fired  for  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  job  and  pushed  onto  the  garbage 
heap  of  discarded  workers. 

He  needed  time  and  decided  to  do  the 
unthinkable;  take  a  day  off.  In  the  meantime, 
Johnny  might  cool.  He  would  call  in  sick 
from  the  hall  phone  at  the  rooming  house. 

“Where  you  been,  Grandad?”  the  kitchen 
woman  asked  the  following  night. 

“I  fool  the  company,”  he  answered. 

She  gave  him  his  package  of  food  and  pat¬ 
ted  his  shoulder  as  he  stepped  into  the  cold. 

In  the  locker  room  his  hand  searched  for  a 
chest  pain  which  wasn’t  there.  He  changed 
into  his  work  clothes  and  with  his  broom  and 
shovel  walked  through  the  noisy  crowd  that 
grouped  around  the  lockers.  Then  he  was 
greeted. 

“Well,  look  who’s  back.  I  thought  they 
buried  you.”  It  was  Johnny,  the  chipper.  The 
men  quieted.  “I  was  gonna  buy  flowers,” 


Johnny  said.  Someone  chuckled. 

The  old  man  walked  calmly  onto  the  shop 
floor.  “What’re  you  waiting  for?”  Johnny 
called  after  him.  “They  got  your  box  ready.” 

At  lunch  time  the  old  man  felt  something 
strike  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  He  saw 
Johnny  and  a  few  of  the  card  players  smiling 
at  him.  Johnny  had  balled  a  sandwich  wrap¬ 
per  and  thrown  it  at  him. 

Young  men  laugh  at  an  old  fool,  he 
thought.  He  went  about  the  unwrapping  of 
his  lunch,  pretending  indifference. 

The  battle  was  on.  Every  night  Johnny 
publicly  dug  the  old  man’s  grave  and  every 
night  the  old  man  refused  to  look  into  it. 

“I  don’t  die,”  he  said  to  himself.  When  the 
taunts  threatened  to  become  a  pain  in  his 
chest  he  insisted,  “Son  bitch,  I  don’t  die.” 

“You  have  a  shovel.  Do  yourself  a  favor,” 
Johnny  pursued. 

In  time  the  workers  became  embarrassed. 

“Can’t  figure  you  ragging  him  all  the  time. 
He’s  just  an  old  guy.” 

“A  big  baby’s  what  he  is,”  Johnny 


explained.  “Pisses  on  your  lap  and  wants 
you  to  kiss  him.” 

“Pass  him  by,  old  timer,”  the  old  man  was 
advised.  “Johnny  ain’t  got  all  his  cornflakes 
in  one  box.” 

“Cornflakes?”  He  liked  cornflakes. 

“Hey,  think  of  when  you  retire.  Easy  street, 
right!” 

“I  don’t  retire,”  the  old  man  grumbled. 

At  home  the  dog  came  running  and  he 
kicked  it  angrily  across  the  room.  He 
checked  his  cupboard  and  found  that  all  his 
cornflakes  were  in  one  box.  Fool,  he 
thought. 

The  old  man  lay  tightly  on  his  bed,  his 
gnarled  fingers  entwined  behind  his  head. 
“Son  bitch,  I  get  that  Johnny,”  he  swore. 
Instinctively  his  hand  reached  out  to  the  dog. 
It  was  not  on  the  bed  at  his  side. 

He  sat  up  and  saw  the  dog  looking  at  him 
warily. 

“Come,”  he  ordered. 

The  dog  wouldn’t. 

He  studied  the  dog  and  then  lightened.  He 
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was  angry  and  so  was  the  dog.  What  could 
anger  a  dog?  The  old  man  smiled:  being 
treated  like  a  dog! 

“Good  doggie.”  The  old  man  extended  his 
hand  and  the  dog  came  to  his  side.  “O.K., 
Johnny,  tomorrow,”  he  pledged  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  approach  of  a  generous  sleep. 

That  night  he  arrived  a  little  late  at  the 
locker  room.  He  hustled  into  his  work 
clothes  and  took  only  the  shovel  from  the 
locker.  He  moved  out  to  where  the  chipper 
would  be  working  and  found  him  kneeling 
and  tying  his  shoelaces. 

“You  still  around?”  Johnny  didn’t  bother 
rising  to  his  feet. 

The  old  man  faced  him.  Johnny  appeared 
delighted.  He  stood  up  and  called  out,  “Hey, 
what’ve  we  got  here?”  A  small  crowd  gath¬ 
ered  around  them,  sealing  in  the  hatred  of 
the  two  men. 

“You  no  stop,  I  get  you,”  the  old  man 
warned. 

“Go  wan,  trash  jockey.” 

“He  no  stop,  I  get  him,”  the  old  man 
addressed  his  audience.  He  tightened  his 
grip  on  his  shovel. 

“You  pile  a  shit  rubbish,  I  can’t  waste  no 
more  time  on  you,”  the  chipper  said.  He 
turned  to  go  but  the  circle  didn’t  part  to  let 
him  through.  “What  in  hell  does  he  wanna 
work  for  anyway?  He  made  his.  Got  it  all 
under  his  mattress.  He’s  just  taking  a  job 
from  some  guy  with  a  family.”  Then,  to  the 
old  man,  “Your  time’s  over,  mister.  Go  back 
to  the  old  country.” 

“Son  bitch.”  The  old  man  spat  between  the 
chipper’s  feet. 


“Watch  that,  old  man.” 

The  old  man  began  to  raise  his  shovel. 

“Do  it,”  someone  said. 

The  chipper  ducked. 

“You  play  with  yourself,”  the  old  man  said, 
relaxing  his  hold  on  the  shovel.  “He  play 
with  himself,”  he  said  to  the  workers.  “He 
play  with  his  feller.  Make  him  crazy.” 

The  workers  laughed  as  the  chipper  slipped 
away.  “Aah,  you  guys,”  he  said. 

The  next  night  there  was  an  empty  seat  at 
the  card  game  and  the  old  man  was  asked  if 
he  played. 

“Everything!”  he  exulted.  “I  can  do  it.”  He 
grandly  unwrapped  his  lunch  upon  a  tote 
bin. 

“Eat,  boys!”  he  beamed. 

“Okayski,  Rooski,  how  you  like  it 
America?”  he  was  asked. 

“Goodski.” 

“And  how  you  like  it  Johnnyski?” 

“Fokimski.” 

“You’re  alright,  Skee,”  they  laughed. 

“My  boys,”  he  murmured. 

They  called  him  Skee  from  then  on. 

“Hey,  Skee!”  The  voice  was  familiar. 

“Ha  ya  doin’,  Skee?” 

It  was  him  again.  The  old  man  set  down  his 
broom  and  kept  the  shovel. 

Johnny  came  smiling  up  to  him.  “What  the 
heck;  right?” 

Was  this  an  apology?  Careful,  the  old  man 
thought. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  locked 
in  by  an  immobility  which  seemed  to  thick¬ 
en  under  the  pounding  of  the  surrounding 
machinery. 


The  old  man  noted  Johnny’s  caution.  He 
looked  pathetically  skinny  and  ineffectual, 
like  an  overworked  penis.  “Head  of  cock,” 
he  thought. 

Johnny  saw  the  old  man’s  eyes  narrow, 
peering  at  him  as  through  the  peephole  of  his 
anus.  “Rooski  asshole,”  he  thought. 

Each  saw  the  awkwardness  of  the  other 
and  the  reluctant  smile  which  struggled  to 
emerge. 

“So  whadeya  say?  Okay?”  Johnny  offered. 

“What  I  say?”  The  old  man  pondered,  then 
asked,  “In  how  many  boxes  you  keep  corn¬ 
flakes?” 

“I’m  a  Wheaties  man;  milk,  cream  and 
fresh  fruit.” 

The  old  man  thought  it  best  to  act  ; 
impressed  and  in  a  way  he  was.  “Wheaties 
goot,”  he  affirmed. 

“So,”  Johnny  paused  to  dramatically 
extend  his  hand.  “Okayski?” 

The  old  man  also  paused.  “Hokay 
Hamerrika!”  he  proclaimed. 

He  walked  home  along  the  wet  streets. 
Rivulets  ran  from  the  melting  snow  banks, 
glistening  the  cement  walks  and  washing 
bits  of  debris  from  the  roadway.  It  would  be 
his  day,  windless  and  clear. 

He  paused  to  gaze  at  the  factory  that  stood 
against  the  white  hills.  The  smoke  from  its 
fiery  heart  rose  in  soft  gray  columns  making 
its  peace  with  the  sky.  He  would  go  on  for¬ 
ever  playing  cards  with  his  boys. 

Norm  Forer  lives 
in  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
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Pullman  Clock  Tower  sketched  immediately  after  fire  in  1998  by  Dale  Fleming 


George’s  Town 


D 


Light  from  a  spotter 
moon  shimmies  down 
cottage  brick,  finds 
few  toeholds  to  expose 
such  smooth  facades. 

I’ve  labored  over  lake¬ 
land  dunes  to  arrive 
at  the  back  of  this 
industrial  town 
where  ghosts  refuse 
to  return  six  percent. 

As  misplaced 
as  the  serpentine  stone 
of  the  community 
church,  I  praise 
the  grace 

of  December’s  dark. 


Pullman 

at 

Christmas 

1997 


For  I  draw  no  warmth 
from  the  papered 
luminaries  highlighting 
a  supervisor’s  lawn. 

Who  cares  if  the  lamps 
are  still  trimmed 
according  to  tradition? 

Here,  the  chill  grows 
from  the  earth — 
not  from  a  season. 


Welding  Pipe  at  the  Side  of  the  Road 


Lineman 


— Pamela  Hunter 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Any  day  they’ll  die. 

Small,  napkin  white, 

wild  daisies  clustered  at  the  roadside. 

The  roots  never  forewarn  the  beautiful  face 
that  there  is  nothing  left. 

Ending  a  life,  they  go  nowhere, 

tossed  by  wind  they  sweep  the  sulfurous  air. 

Mornings  of  heavy  frost, 

the  sky  dark  with  snow  clouds, 

they  are  fragrant  in  the  low  sun. 

I  weld  pipe  lying  on  the  ground, 

not  far  from  their  ivory  looks, 

my  face  masked  in  acrid  smoke, 

my  body  bent  forward  into  the  yellow,  drying  grass, 

my  shoulder  pushed  against  the  earth  for  balance, 

an  electrical  fire  burning  at  the  end  of  my  hand 

like  a  sparkler,  brighter  than  the  sun. 


We’ve  seen  him 

In  the  diner  where  he  takes  his  lunch; 

His  leather,  pliers,  dykes, 

His  insulated  gloves. 

He  is  a  working  Joe 
Whose  hands  empower  us. 

His  uniform  is  stained  and  wrinkled,  tom 
Beside  the  bottom  button  on  a  barb. 

But  let  us  see  him  now, 

Come  home  to  chugalug  a  beer 
Before  he  strips  the  day  off 
As  he  drops  his  clothes 

Upon  the  bathroom  floor 
And  turns  the  shower  on. 

He  is  a  man. 

His  chest  is  carved  of  stone. 


— Robert  P.  Cooke 
Highland,  Indiana 


— Earl  Coleman 

Montville,  New  Jersey 
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JUST  CALL  GRANDMA  A  “BOOKIE” 


by  Virginia  A.  Deweese 


Prologue 

I  have  been  working  at  an  exchange  book  store  since  1982,  and  the  customers  I  have  known  have  become  an  integral  part  of  my  life. 

When  one  moves  or  passes  away,  I  feel  as  though  a  part  of  me  has  left,  too.  However,  I  wouldn’t  trade  a  minute  of  the  last  eighteen  years  for 
all  the  gold  in  the  California  hills.  I  have  found  that  the  only  thing  you  can  take  with  you  is  the  memory  of  friends  and  family  who  care  about  you. 
I’d  like  to  name  a  few  of  the  special  people  whom  I  have  been  blessed  to  know:  John,  Tommy,  Estelle,  Gene,  Frank,  Maureen,  Jimmy,  RJ., 
Phyllis,  Donna,  Nick,  Mike,  Dave,  Bob,  Marsha,  Ziggy,  Steve,  Wayne,  Jim  Bob  and  Arlene,  Joan,  Annie,  Bev,  Margie,  Norma,  Joyce,  Caro, 

Tony,  Frank  and  Jan,  Stella,  Diane.  .  . 


<J7f 

■  I  hat’s  what  my  granddaughter  said 

^^^^when  she  learned  I  worked  in  a 
Book  Exchange  store.  What  she 
didn’t  realize  was  that  we  sold 
books  and  lottery  tickets.  After  working  at 
the  book  store  for  eighteen  years,  “bookie” 
is  just  one  of  the  many  things  I’ve  been 
called. 

From  that  first  day  on  the  job  in  1982,  there 
have  been  hundreds  of  people  who  have 
come  through  my  life.  In  fact,  I  would  say 
that  from  that  day  my  life  has  never  been  the 
same. 

The  first  “customer”  that  I  remember  well 
was  a  short  Omar  Sharif  look-alike  with  the 
same  wonderful  dark  hair  and  soulful  eyes.  I 
had  heard  about  “Omar”  and  his  kinky  read¬ 
ing  interest  from  Nancy,  the  owner  of  the 
store,  but  I  had  never  encountered  him  until 
the  fateful  day  when  I  was  at  the  book  store 
alone.  When  he  came  in,  I  was  gathering  up 
books  from  the  stacks  on  the  floor.  That 
means  that  my  butt  was  up  in  the  air — a 
grand  sight  for  anyone,  I’m  sure.  I  heard  a 
sound  and  noticed  a  man’s  feet  and  legs 
within  my  upside-down  range  of  vision.  He 
said  something  that  I  didn’t  catch.  Standing 
up,  I  asked  him  what  he  said  and,  with  his 
accent,  I  thought  at  first  he  wanted  a  book  on 
Spanky.  After  some  consideration,  I  told  him 
that  I  didn’t  think  we  had  any  books  on 
Spanky  and  his  gang.  Right  in  the  middle  of 
that  statement,  it  dawned  on  me  that  this  was 
the  good-looking,  infamous  and  sadistic 
“Omar”  who  always  was  looking  for  books 
on  spanking.  I  kept  up  my  innocuous  blab¬ 
bering  about  books  on  juvenile  movie  stars 
from  the  thirties  without  a  pause.  “Mr. 
Sharif’  thanked  me  and  left.  I  told  Nancy 
that  “Omar”  had  visited  the  store  and  I 


explained  how  I  mistook  spanking  for 
Spanky.  She  and  my  fellow  worker  had  a 
good  laugh.  But,  I  must  have  scared  “Omar” 
with  talk  of  movie  stars  from  the  past 
because  we  never  saw  him  again. 

When  I  first  started  working  at  the  book 
store,  I  just  wanted  to  make  enough  money 
to  put  my  son  in  day  care  where  he  would  be 
taught  the  necessary  skills  to  prep  him  for 
kindergarten.  It  wasn’t  long,  however, 
before  I  got  attached  to  the  store,  the  owner, 
the  customers,  and  all  that  reading  material. 
And  I  have  always  enjoyed  meeting  people! 
So,  it  isn’t  surprising  that  many  customers  at 
the  book  store  became  friends,  some  like 
family. 

In  1983,  after  I  had  been  working  at  the 
book  store  only  a  short  time,  Nancy  got  in 
touch  with  an  author  who  came  to  the  store 
every  Monday  night  for  eight  weeks  and 
gave  lessons  on  how  to  write.  All  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  enjoyed  the  lessons  so  much  that 
we  decided  to  start  a  writers’  club  and  con¬ 
tinue  meeting  every  week.  Six  months  after 
we  began  the  club,  we  had  our  first  confer¬ 
ence.  In  October  2000,  we  presented  our  six¬ 
teenth  annual  Autumn  Authors’  Affair. 

The  newsletter  Rendezvous,  a  monthly 
review  of  contemporary  and  historical 
romances,  mysteries,  and  women’s  fiction, 
we  began  publishing  in  1984.  In  June  2000 
we  celebrated  the  beginning  of  our  seven¬ 
teenth  year  of  publication.  Nancy  and  the 
book  store  have  always  been  a  central  part  of 
the  writers’  club.  And  for  almost  twenty 
years,  Rendezvous,  the  conferences,  and  the 
members  of  the  club  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  my  life — just  as  are  the  many  friends 
I’ve  made  through  the  book  store  itself. 

Of  course,  working  at  the  book  store  pre¬ 


sents  challenges.  There  are  days  when  a  cus¬ 
tomer  will  drag  in  books  that  were  best  sell¬ 
ers  ten  years  ago  and  will  want  to  trade  them 
for  our  current  best  sellers.  Try  explaining  to 
this  customer  that  time  diminishes  how 
much  a  paperback  is  worth  on  the  market 
today!  Also,  some  customers  think  that  we 
should  trade  a  book  for  a  book  and  not 
charge  a  trading  price.  However,  this  would 
not  prove  very  profitable  and  certainly  such 
a  practice  would  not  help  toward  the  rent. 
When  a  customer  questions  us  about  this,  we 
simply  state,  “In  order  to  stay  in  business, 
we  must  assess  at  least  a  small  charge. 
Otherwise,  why  be  in  business?”  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  customer,  who  has 
looked  for  an  out-of-print  book  for  fifteen 
years,  suddenly  finds  it  on  our  shelves,  it  is 
a  day  of  celebration.  Both  staff  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  share  a  sense  of  accomplishment. 


f  course,  coming  in  contact  with 
so  many  people  gets  me 
immersed  in  social  issues.  One 
day  a  man  walked  in;  his  wife 
followed  the  obligatory  two  feet  behind  him. 
As  he  passed  the  large  shelf  of  the  newest 
historical  and  contemporary  romances,  he 
remarked,  “I  won’t  let  my  wife  read  any  of 
these  books.  She  might  get  ideas.” 

Wrong  thing  to  say  to  a  sales  clerk  prone  to 
hot  flashes.  I  asked  sweetly,  “And  what  do 
you  read,  sir?”  He  told  me  that  he  read  mur¬ 
der  mysteries  and  horror  stories.  “And  what 
ideas  do  you  get  from  them?”  I  continued, 
giving  his  neck  a  Dracula  scan-over  as  I 
showed  him  my  fangs. 

Later,  I  apologized  to  Nancy  because  I  had 
offended  a  customer  with  my  big  mouth.  But 
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at  my  age,  priorities  have  shifted.  Courtesy 
sometimes  steps  aside  for  justice.  Nancy 
said  that  it  was  no  big  deal  because  the  man 
had  been  a  genuine  pain.  We  wondered  if  the 
man  and  his  wife  would  return  soon  but, 
after  three  years,  he  has  never  darkened  our 
door  again. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  customers  of  all 
time  is  a  man  we  simply  call  “Soldier.”  If 
you  ever  saw  him  dressed  in  his  camouflage 
uniform  complete  with  hat,  bag,  canteen, 
and  lace-up  boots,  you  would  know  immedi¬ 
ately  who  he  was.  Too  bad  he’s  never  been  in 


the  service,  because  as  he  marches  down  the 
street  on  the  way  to  who-knows-where  he  is 
all  spiffed  up  just  like  a  colonel  in  an  Agatha 
Christie  mystery.  However,  this  man  is  one 
bullet  short  of  a  full  clip.  The  one  thing  I’ve 
always  been  thankful  for  is  that  part  of  his 
outfit  doesn’t  include  a  gun.  Actually,  he 
doesn’t  need  one — he  has  frightened  several 
of  my  female  co-workers  just  because  of  his 
military  airs.  Soldier  is  always  talking  to 
himself — usually  to  berate  himself  for  his 
behavior.  When  not  engaged  in  a  soliloquy, 
he  will  find  a  book  that  he  wants  to  buy  for 
a  small  sum.  We’ve  always  wondered  how 
he  picks  the  books  he  wants  to  use.  Since  he 
says  very  little  to  any  of  us,  we  don’t  ask 
about  his  selection  of  the  day.  After  the  pur¬ 
chase,  he  will  sit  for  hours  at  the  table  or 
between  the  shelves  writing  out  his  “codes” 
and  “tactical”  information  inside  of  it.  Some 
of  his  best  conversations  occur  while  he  is 
defacing  his  latest  purchase  with  his  “battle 
plans.” 

Recently,  as  I  was  leaving  work,  he 
marched  into  the  store  in  full  camouflage 
regalia.  He  spoke  to  me  nicely  and  I  said 
hello  to  him.  From  a  distance  he  still  looks 
like  a  young  man;  however,  up  close  I 
noticed  that  his  skin  is  dry-looking  and  wrin¬ 
kled.  After  an  encounter  like  this,  I  always 
wonder  what  will  become  of  him.  I  know 
that  he  panhandles  for  coffee  money,  and  he 


sometimes  sweeps  up  the  floor  at  the  local 
liquor  store  to  make  a  few  dollars.  And  the 
rumor  is  that  he  lives  in  the  woods  right  out¬ 
side  of  “time.” 

The  year  I  quit  smoking  is  a  time  I  won’t 
soon  forget,  and  my  fellow  workers,  Martha 
and  Jane,  as  well  as  the  customers,  bless 
them  everyone,  did  their  best  to  keep  my 
spirits  up.  Jane  has  always  been  one  of  the 
biggest  practical  jokers  I’ve  known.  One  day 
the  customers  kept  laughing  at  me  and, 
believe  me,  I  was  not  trying  to  be  extra 
funny  that  day.  Finally,  I  found  out  why. 


Jane  had  taped  a  note  on  my  back:  New  non- 
smoker.  Approach  with  caution. 

For  a  segment  of  time,  the  workers  at  the 
store  felt  as  though  they  were  living  in  a  twi¬ 
light  zone.  A  couple  of  FBI  agents  would 
walk  into  the  store  and  go  from  room  to 
room,  checking  out  the  premises  and  the 
customers.  This  excursion  always  preceded 
a  visit  from  one  of  our  customers,  Bobbie. 
Her  nephew  had  been  placed  in  the  witness 
protection  plan  and  was  staying  at  her  home 
until  he  testified  at  a  murder  trial  against  a 
mob  boss.  What  really  wowed  us  was  that 
each  time  Bobbie  came  into  the  store,  the 
FBI  tapped  our  phone.  Can  you  imagine 
what  else  these  agents  went  through  just  so 
Bobbie  would  be  able  to  do  her  normal 
activities?  Bobbie  once  told  us  that  the  FBI 
had  her  phone  tapped  and,  when  they  knew 
that  she  was  going  out  anywhere,  they  would 
do  exactly  what  they  did  at  our  store.  With  a 
shrug,  she  confessed  to  us:  “They  don’t  hang 
around  the  house  because  that  would  make 
someone  suspicious  and  perhaps  figure  out 
that  my  nephew  was  with  me.”  A  good 
explanation  at  the  time.  Later,  we  found  out 
from  a  reliable  source  that  the  FBI  was  also 
checking  out  the  places  Bobbie  frequented 
to  be  sure  that  she  wasn’t  meeting  someone 
from  the  mob.  Very  interesting,  but  also  very 
scary. 

After  the  FBI  started  keeping  tabs  on 


Bobbie,  she  switched  from  reading  historical 
romance  to  reading  spy  and  adventure. 
Here’s  a  lady  who  can  adapt! 

For  almost  a  year,  one  of  our  customers, 
Mr.  Jones,  would  use  our  phone  to  check  his 
messages.  We  didn’t  think  anything  about  it 
until  we  realized  that  a  woman  would  show 
up  shortly  after  each  call.  Then  she  and  Mr. 
Jones  would  go  off  for  a  couple  of  hours 
together.  It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  figure  out 
that  the  woman  was  his  girlfriend  and  that 
they’d  meet  at  the  bookstore  for  a  “nooner.” 

Several  years  ago,  Nancy  introduced  me  to 


a  lady,  explaining  that  she  was  Curtis  I 
Mayfield’s  mother.  I  nearly  toppled  over  like 
an  uneven  stack  of  paperbacks — here  was 
Curtis  Mayfield’s  mother  in  the  flesh.  She 
said,  “Curtis  seems  to  have  given  up  since  he 
was  paralyzed  in  an  onstage  accident  in 
1990.”  She  told  us  that  he  no  longer  record¬ 
ed  or  even  wrote  songs  for  other  people. 
Then  in  1998  a  group  of  singers  got  togeth¬ 
er  and  made  a  record  of  some  of  his  best 
songs  as  a  tribute  to  him.  Ms.  Mayfield  said 
that  perked  Curtis  up,  enough  that  in  the 
months  right  before  his  death,  he  had  started 
writing  and  recording  once  again.  Curtis 
died  December  26, 1999,  leaving  a  legacy  of 
hit  songs,  which  he  either  wrote  for  others  to 
sing  or  that  he  recorded  himself.  In  March  of 
1999,  he  was  rightly  inducted  into  the  Rock 
and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame.  This  man  and  his 
music  will  live  forever. 

The  story  of  my  years  with  Nancy  and  her 
book  store  is  a  never-ending  one.  It  goes  on 
forever.  If  she  ever  closes  the  doors  to  the 
store,  it  will  be  the  end  of  an  era  in  my  life 
that  has  been  sometimes  difficult  but  also 
most  fulfilling. 

To  all  you  “bookies”  everywhere,  I  wish 
you  the  best. 

Virginia  A.  Deweese 

lives  in  Hammond,  Indiana. 


Confidence  in  Employes 

If  there  are  any  in  the  house  who  are  taking  that  which  is  not  their  own  (either 
money,  merchandise  or  time),  we  hope  they  will  instantly  determine  that  such 
wrong  doing  is  madness,  and  never  again  yield  to  temptation. 

From:  Instructions  to  Inspectors  November  1916 

Marshall  Field  &  Company 
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Photographs 


by  Vacationing 

“Lone  flower  on  a  rocky  slope  in  the 

Wasatch  Mountains,  Snowbird,  Utah.” 


Erna  Yackel 


“Escaping  to  Grand  Haven,  Michigan.” 


Diana  Underwood.  Gregg 


Mathematics  Educators 


‘Speaking  a  thousand  words,  this 
picture  captures  the  essence  of  Venice.” 


Greg  Hodges 


“Intriguing  trees  by  Athabasca  Falls 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies.” 


Nancy  Johnson 


After  Long  Drought 


/ 


1. 

If  “the  stones  also  are  the  river” 
it  doesn’t  matter  if  I  am  water  or  stone 
I  am  bom  and  die  daily,  passing  from 
form  to  form  I  am  wind  and  rain 
blowing  over  the  dry  hills  I  am  the  hills 

drinking,  drinking  I  feel  the  starved  roots 
of  everything  that  needs,  slaking  an  eternal  thirst 
drawing  water  up  to  the  cells,  the  organs 
and  buds  of  being  The  land  lies  open 
abandoned  to  this  gift  that  penetrates 

everywhere  I  lie  open  to  my  phantom  lover 
Night  and  morning  he  comes  to  me 
and  I  receive  him  with  my  whole  being 
We  are  the  river  We  are  the  stones 
We  are  the  wind  and  rain  and  hills 


2. 

I  walk  up  the  arroyo  in  the  slow,  steady  rain 
over  pink  granite  boulders  that  hold  water 
in  cups  pocked  by  the  rain  of  millennia 

Wild  bramble  rose  catches  my  hair  and  clothes 
All  is  all,  all  is  one  here,  and  I  am  at  peace 
only  here  within  the  eucalyptus  glens 

and  stands  of  pine  rising  like  tall  mushrooms 
from  their  springy  beds  of  humus  and  needles 
Half  decaying,  half  in  new  growth,  everything 

exhales,  inhales,  forever  reenacting  the  unending 
cycle  of  living,  bearing  forth,  dying  back  to  that  dark 
bed  of  mystery,  that  intricate,  seething  matrix 

A  chain  of  links:  grandmother,  mother,  daughter 
helix-entwined  with  son,  father,  grandfather:  set 
upon  set — the  seed,  the  root,  the  flowering  head 


— Sharon  Balentine 
Malaga,  Spain 
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Po etry 


Prose 


Poetry  Editor 


Cathy  Michniewicz 


Prose  Staff 


Virginia  Deweese 
Albert  Matulewicz 
Dave  McCullom 


Sitting  Next  to  Her 


Moroccan  Magniloquence 


I’m  wondering  if  she  hasn’t  already  packed 
One  of  her  dresses  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
That  fit  loosely  over  her  swollen  feet. 

Her  make-up  only  a  blush  and  a  faint 
Pink  rose  color  for  her  lips,  and  a  comb. 

She  sits  there  looking  off  into  the  invisible. 

Is  she  taking  out  the  string  of  pearls  her  husband  gave  her 
Fifty  years  ago  and  deciding  which  ring  to  take,  which  bracelet. 

I’m  wondering  if  she’ll  ever  look  over  at  me  one  day 

And  ask  me  to  get  down  the  small  suitcase  without  the  broken  strap, 

Her  favorite.  And  for  some  reason 

I’ll  know  exactly  what  to  do. 

Place  it  on  the  bed  and  open  it  wide, 

Leaving  the  closet  light  on, 

The  Bible  for  her  taking  close  by 
And  then  the  both  of  us  close  our  eyes. 


— Robert  P.  Cooke 
Highland,  Indiana 


The  Erstwhile  Wire- Woman 


First,  she  was  just  an  eye  until  she  connected  to  a  ball  and  rolled 
along  the  terrain  where  she  met  up  with  a  pair  of  feet  with  which 
to  hop  around.  Then  there  were  hands  to  propel  her  to  a  dressing 
room  where  she  built  herself  a  body  from  coat  hangers.  Beautiful 
and  angular,  she  walked  down  5th  Avenue  to  admiring  stares.  She 
appeared  on  a  talk  show  about  women  made  of  coat  hangers.  The 
audience  asked:  Do  you  feel  pushed  aside  in  the  closet  where  you 
live?  How  do  you  survive  the  cleaners?  Do  you  mind  being  called 
thin  and  wiry?  She  demonstrated  how  she  assumed  different 
shapes,  becoming  a  bowl  of  flowers,  a  Japanese  house  and  a 
waterfall.  She  told  how  she  aided  a  stranded  motorist  whose  keys 
were  locked  inside  his  car,  straightening  a  lock  of  her  hair.  A 
psychiatrist  on  the  panel  commented  on  her  resiliency.  He  tried  to 
hang  his  overcoat  on  her  and  it  slid  off.  Other  members  of  the 
audience  stood  up  and  said  they,  too,  had  bits  of  wire  in  them.  A 
man  who  seemed  to  unfold  himself  as  he  arose  said  he  caught 
radio  signals  in  his  head  and  once  a  small  airplane  buzzed  around 
him,  mistaking  him  for  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Another  one  claimed  to 
have  a  steel  plate  in  his  head.  It  created  a  humming  at  the  mike  and 
the  hostess  told  him  to  sit  back  down,  please,  for  everyone’s  sake 
and  for  others  with  steel  plates  not  to  come  up.  Tiring  of  this  role, 
of  the  whole  national  circuit,  of  peddling  her  book  and  founding  a 
self-help  group  for  women  made  of  coat  hangers,  she 
attached  wheels  to  her  feet  and  became  a  bicycle  messenger, 
speeding  up  and  down  the  seven  hills  of  Hollywood. 


— Ellen  Lindquist 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


It  was  a  winter  day,  a  tangerine  from  Tangier 
Sat  on  a  table,  the  white  cloth  like  glittering  sand, 
And  seemed  to  say:  “Let  me  make  one  thing  clear. 


The  blue  sea  and  the  city  rose  around  it  white  as  chalk — 
The  tangerine  continued  its  vocalise,  “Let  me  make  it 
perfectly  clear”  — 

Whoever  would  have  thought  a  fruit  could  talk. 


“Let  me  say  once  more  in  a  city  of  little  rain, 

You  will  learn  the  extreme  clarities  of  life: 

The  kiss  gives  pleasure,  and  the  knife  gives  pain. 


“In  this  white  room  we  put  so  many  things  to  test- 
It  is  the  closed  oasis  of  the  inordinate: 

The  clothed  and  the  unclothed,  the  knife  upraised 
and  the  naked  breast.” 


What  could  I  do  to  stop  the  luscious  and  loquacious  mouth? 
This  beauty  and  barbarism  in  abundant  tandem? — 

I  must  learn  the  secret,  vast  liquidities  of  drouth. 


Keep  it  a  private  passion,  the  haranguing  fruit,  that  you 
were  spoken  to — 

Fountains  will  gush  on  the  tongue  from  just  one  thing  deeply 
heard, 

Or  so  a  tangerine  convinced  me  that  cloth  was  sand,  the  sea 
I  could  not  see  was  blue. 


-  Charles  Edward  Eaton 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


A  Little  Ahead 


She  walks  a  little  ahead 
making  a  path  for  me  to  follow. 

When  she  stumbles  and  falls  to  the  ground 
I  avoid  that  slippery  place, 
learning  from  her  mistakes. 

Her  curses  are  loud  and  strong. 

I  close  my  modest  ears. 

Still  I  recognize  her  in  me. 

Bom  and  bred  in  the  bone, 

Her  sharp  tongue,  her  fiery  eyes 
Her  strong  will  to  survive. 

I  can  temper  but  never  tame 
that  part  of  her  in  me. 

Her  blood  that  flows  through  my  veins. 

We  have  crested  the  peak  of  life 
and  now  descend  the  other  side. 

She  always  a  little  ahead. 

Making  a  path  for  me  to  follow. 


— Ruby  Hawkins 
Acworth,  Georgia 
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MY  LAST  STAKE  OUT 


by  Betsy  Feist 


e  weren’t  tipsy,  I’m  sure  of  it, 
although  we  had  had  a  nice 
bottle  of  Beaujolias  Nouveau 
with  dinner.  We’d  finished 
and  had  pushed  back  our  chairs  and  figura¬ 
tively  patted  our  stomachs  in  contentment. 

Saturday  night,  just  the  two  of  us,  and  a 
sinfully  fat-streaked  steak.  It  set  us  off 
remembering  intimate  dinners  for  eight  and 
frenzied  buffets  for  fifty.  Our  invitations  are 
always  welcome,  seldom  refused.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  our  culinary  gifts  and  “people” 
expertise.  We  love  replaying  our  successes. 
The  centerpiece  of  four  grape  varieties,  the 
endive  salad  with  just  a  bit  of  raddicchio  for 
color,  the  perfect  match  of  guests. 

Recalling  the  lively  conversation  at  a  par¬ 
ticularly  enjoyable  dinner,  Otto  concluded 
with  a  postscript,  “We’ll  never  have  the 
Richardsons  again,  though.” 

I  knew  immediately  what  was  on  his  mind. 
“No,  not  until  they  reciprocate.” 

“How  often  have  we  had  them  now?”  Otto 
asked  as  he  carried  our  two  plates  into  the 
kitchen.  “The  New  Year’s  Eve  party,  the  din¬ 
ner  with  the  Rivers  and  the  Bells.” 

“Don’t  forget  the  barbecue  last  July,”  I 
added  as  I  followed  him  with  the  platter.  “I 
wonder.  Do  you  think  they  simply  never 
entertain,  or  is  it  us7’ 

I’ll  never  forget  the  wicked  look  on  Otto’s 
face  when  he  declared,  “Let’s  find  out.” 

We  left  the  dishes  where  they  were  and 
changed  into  the  closest  thing  we  could  find 
to  cat-burglar  outfits:  my  black  silk  lounging 
suit,  topped  with  my  mink  jacket;  Otto’s 
brown  corduroys,  a  dark  green  crew  neck 
sweater,  the  old  parka  he  only  keeps  for 
bringing  in  the  newspaper  on  rainy  days,  a 
brown  tweed  hat  we  picked  up  in  Ireland 
that  almost  looks  like  Sherlock  Holmes.  Otto 
decided  our  van  was  the  right  choice  for  the 
stake  out.  I  filled  a  thermos  with  coffee  and 
threw  a  tin  of  butter  cookies  and  some  fruit 
into  a  bag;  Otto  rummaged  in  the  closet  in  a 
futile  attempt  to  find  his  binoculars;  then  we 
set  off  on  our  mission. 

We’d  never  been  to  the  Richardsons’  place 
before,  and  it  wasn’t  easy  to  find.  We  had  to 


stop  twice  to  ask  directions,  so  we  didn’t 
arrive  until  ten-thirty.  The  house  was  dark.  A 
car  was  parked  in  the  driveway,  however. 

“If  they  do  entertain,”  Otto  remarked,  “it’s 
not  our  style.” 

“Do  you  think  wife  swapping  is  more  like¬ 
ly  than  making  it  an  early  night?”  I  asked. 

Otto  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched  his  bald 
head.  “I  guess  not,  Lillian,  but  ten-thirty 
seems  a  bit  early  to  turn  in  on  Saturday 
night.  I  think  we  should  await  develop¬ 
ments.” 


So,  we  parked  and  had  our  dessert  and 
coffee,  not  worrying  overly  about  getting 
crumbs  on  the  floor  since  we’d  been  mean¬ 
ing  to  vacuum  the  van  for  ages. 

The  house,  or  what  I  could  see  of  it  in  the 
semi-darkness,  looked  like  a  new  colonial,  if 
you  know  what  I  mean,  two-story,  with  dark 
shutters  (gray  or  green?),  and  a  large  chim¬ 
ney  pushing  up  through  the  pitched  roof.  Its 
scale  was  what  set  it  apart  from  its  humble 
eighteenth-century  ancestors,  in  fact,  it 
almost  overflowed  the  narrow  lot  it  sat  on. 
The  other  houses  on  the  block  were  smaller, 
older,  but  also  built  in  our  lifetime. 

I  was  dozing  when  the  bright  headlights 
swung  across  my  eyes  and  a  car  swept  up  the 
Richardsons’  drive.  I  could  sense  Otto  snap¬ 
ping  to  attention  in  the  driver’s  seat  and  sat 
up  straight  myself.  The  rear  door  opened, 
and  two  people  emerged.  We  couldn’t  see 
who  they  were,  but  knew  it  had  to  be  Doris 


and  Edward  Richardson.  Then  I  heard 
Doris’s  voice. 

“Thanks  for  the  ride,”  she  said. 

Edward  spoke  next.  “See  you  next  week.” 

The  voices  that  responded  from  the  car 
were  indistinct.  But  whatever  the  words 
were,  they  brought  peels  of  laughter  from 
our  sometime  guests. 

Goodnights  were  said,  and  the  car  retraced 
its  path  down  the  drive  and  sped  off.  We 
waited  until  the  lights  went  on  upstairs 
before  turning  on  the  ignition  and  making 
our  getaway. 

“What  have  we  learned?”  Otto  asked  in  the 
Socratic  manner  as  we  turned  onto  the  high¬ 
way. 

“We  know  they  have  other  friends.  But  we 
don’t  know  if  they  ever  invite  them  to  their 
house.” 

My  precise  husband  corrected  me.  “We 
can’t  even  be  sure  they  have  friends.” 

“Who  else  would  be  driving  them  home  on 
a  Saturday  night?  Besides,  it  sounded  like  a 
conversation  between  friends,  and  they’re 
seeing  them  again  next  Saturday.” 

“Still,  it  remains  to  be  seen.  Call  Doris 
tomorrow  and  ask  them  to  dinner  next 
Saturday.  See  what  she  says.” 

“What  if  they  say  ‘yes’?”  I  asked. 

“Impossible.  They  have  other  plans.  You 
heard  them.” 

“They  might  get  out  of  the  other  date  in 
order  to  have  dinner  with  us.  What  then?” 

“We  don’t  have  anything,  do  we?”  (He 
knew  we  didn’t.)  “We  can  just  find  another 
couple  or  two  and  make  it  a  party.” 


hen  I  spoke  to  Doris  the  next 
morning,  she  informed  me 
that,  “much  to  their  regret, 
they  had  a  prior  commit¬ 
ment,”  and  asked  for  a  rain  check.  “Not  very 
likely,”  I  thought  as  I  hung  up. 

“This  time  we’ll  get  there  earlier,”  Otto 
planned.  “If  we’re  there  by  six,  we’ll  be  sure 
to  see  if  guests  arrive.  Or,  if  they  go  out,  we 
can  follow  them.” 

During  the  week,  I  devised  a  nice  meal  that 
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would  travel  well  in  our  wicker  picnic  bas¬ 
ket  and  bought  us  some  more  suitable  cloth¬ 
ing.  Otto  practiced  following  cars. 

y  five-thirty  Saturday,  we  were 
dressed  in  black  slacks  and 
turtlenecks,  with  crepe-soled 
black  shoes  on  our  feet.  Otto 
had  the  binoculars,  which  he  had  found  in 
the  attic,  hanging  around  his  neck.  Pea  jack¬ 
ets  and  watchman’s  caps,  shipped  Federal 
Express  by  Eddie  Bauer,  lay  on  the  hall 
bench  at  ready.  I  had  packed  the  picnic  bas¬ 
ket  with  white-meat-of-turkey  sandwiches 
on  thin-sliced  white  bread,  smoked  Gouda 
and  water  biscuits,  a  bottle  of  chilled 
Pouilly-Fuisse,  string  beans  vinaigrette,  a 
thermos  of  tomato  bisque  and  another  of 
coffee,  and  the  necessary  assortment  of  dish¬ 
es  and  cutlery. 

When  I  donned  my  coat  and  cap,  Otto  gave 
me  an  admiring  look  and  decided  a  picture 
was  in  order.  After  we  snapped  a  few  shots 
of  each  other,  he  hung  the  camera  over  his 
shoulder.  “Probably  useless,”  he  muttered, 
“but  then,  you  never  know.” 

By  six,  we  were  parked  not  quite  across 
from  the  Richardsons’,  drinking  single-malt 
scotch  and  sampling  salted  nuts  Otto  had 
slipped  into  the  basket  behind  my  back. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  a  bit  chilly,  but 
clear  and  fresh.  The  sun  had  already  set, 
leaving  a  golden  glow  over  the  hill  in  the 
distance  behind  the  houses  across  the  way.  I 
sighed  with  pleasure. 

“You  plan  such  nice  outings,”  I  told  Otto. 

“I  hope  you’ll  still  enjoy  it  when  the  only 
light  we  have  comes  from  houses  along  the 
street  and  when  the  frost  sets  in.” 

“Oh,  I  know,  dear,”  I  assured  him,  “this  is 
an  arduous  business.  You’ll  be  able  to  count 
on  me  when  the  chips  are  down.” 

Just  then  a  car  turned  into  Belview  Drive, 
about  two  blocks  down.  A  few  cars  had  dri¬ 
ven  by  while  we  sipped  our  drinks,  so  we 
had  begun  to  take  them  for  granted,  no 
longer  stiffening  at  the  sound  of  an  engine. 
This  one,  however,  was  crawling  along  as 
though  its  driver  were  looking  for  an 
address.  Otto  lifted  his  binoculars  to  his  eyes 
as  the  car  turned  up  the  Richardsons’  drive. 

“Gray  four-door  Honda  Accord,  license 
HDT  401,”  he  recited. 

I  fumbled  for  the  notebook  and  pencil  I’d 
stashed  in  my  bag  earlier  and  jotted  down 
the  facts. 


My  eyes  were  still  on  the  paper  when  I 
heard  Otto’s  gasp.  “George  and  Frieda,”  he 
choked  as  he  handed  me  the  binoculars. 

George  and  Frieda  Rivers  were  among  our 
closest  friends.  We’d  met  them  in  Florence 
on  our  honeymoon — they  were  on  their  hon¬ 
eymoon,  too — and  we’d  immediately  hit  it 
off.  We’d  introduced  them  to  the 
Richardsons  at  our  house  not  three  months 
ago.  Now  they  were  filching  them! 

I  was  speechless  as  I  watched  the  two  cou¬ 
ples  exchange  kisses  and  handshakes. 

“They  did  enjoy  each  other’s  company,”  I 
finally  ventured. 

“Regular  Philharmonic  goers,  all  four.” 

“Hadn’t  Frieda  and  Doris  both  taken  their 
junior  years  in  Madrid?” 

“Still,”  Otto  nodded  sadly,  “behind  our 
backs!” 

I  patted  his  hand,  then  poured  us  each  a  cup 
of  soup. 

Three  other  couples  arrived  while  we  had 
our  tomato  bisque,  but  we  knew  none  of 
them.  Except  for  the  ritual  greeting  at  the 
front  door,  we  could  see  nothing  of  the  pro¬ 


ceedings,  but  the  brightly  lit  windows  sug¬ 
gested  merrymaking.  Neither  our  sandwich¬ 
es,  with  the  hint  of  garlic  and  mustard  in  my 
homemade  mayonnaise,  nor  the  tart  wine 
helped  lift  our  downcast  spirits.  Once  our 
stomachs  were  filled,  however,  we  were 
ready  for  some  constructive  thinking. 

“Perhaps  it’s  a  musicale,”  I  suggested. 
Frieda  was  a  fine  pianist,  and  George  played 
the  flute.  In  fact,  they  had  met  when  both 
joined  an  amateur  chamber  orchestra.  I 
remembered  Doris  once  mentioning  how  she 
and  Edward  enjoyed  playing  duets  for  the 
cello  and  violin.  Had  that  come  up  at  our 
dinner  party?  I  felt  easier  in  my  mind  the 
moment  I  had  this  thought.  Of  course  we 
wouldn’t  be  invited  to  a  musicale:  Otto  and  I 
are  completely  lacking  in  musical  talent.  I 
strained  my  ears,  listening  for  a  melody  to 
float  out  of  346  Belview  Drive,  then  told 
myself  that,  of  course,  “they’d  have  a  bite  to 
eat  first.” 


Otto  destroyed  my  complacency  with  one 
simple  question.  “Why  keep  it  from  us?”  he 
asked. 

Frieda  and  I  speak  frequently,  and  we’d 
had  dinner  with  them  at  Roberto’s  last  night. 
Wouldn’t  they,  our  dearest  friends,  say,  “Oh, 
by  the  way,  those  people  we  met  at  your 
house,  the  Richardsons,  they’ve  invited  us 
over  to  play  a  little  music”?  Well,  something 
like  that. 

I  helped  myself  to  a  piece  of  Gouda. 

A  half  hour  must  have  passed  in  silence, 
silence  in  the  van  and  silence  from  the 
house,  no  heavenly  chords  escaping  through 
the  chimney. 

I  knew  Otto’s  thoughts  had  stayed  with  the 
problem,  so  I  wasn’t  surprised  when  he 
declared,  “It’s  time  to  take  a  look.”  He  put 
on  his  cap  and  told  me  to  stay  where  I  was. 

“No,  I’m  coming,  too,”  I  insisted. 

“Well,  get  yourself  ready  then,”  he  surren¬ 
dered.  “Hurry  up.” 

I  told  him  to  wait  just  a  minute,  and  his 
impatience  evaporated  when  he  saw  what  I 
was  doing.  I  pressed  in  the  cigarette  lighter 
and,  while  waiting  for  it  to  pop,  removed  the 
cork  from  the  corkscrew.  I  held  the  cork  to 
the  heat  until  it  turned  black,  then  applied  it 
to  our  faces.  We  were  ready. 

Instead  of  walking  up  the  Richardsons’ 
drive,  which  was  flooded  with  light  from 
two  miniature  “old  New  York”  type  lamp- 
posts,  we  slunk  over  the  lawn,  staying  in  the 
shadow  of  the  privet  whenever  possible. 
Soon,  of  course,  we  had  to  approach  the 
house  itself  and  the  revealing  glare  from  the 
windows.  Otto  got  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  cover  the  last  few  yards.  I  followed 
suit.  Stooped  at  the  living  room  window,  our 
chins  level  with  the  sill,  we  looked  in  on  a 
happy  scene:  five  couples  in  their  dressy 
Saturday  night  togs,  relaxing  over  brandy 
snifters.  Doris,  who  really  shouldn’t,  was 
popping  a  chocolate  mint  into  her  mouth.  Ij 
could  barely  make  out  the  murmur  of  idle 
talk  without  picking  up  the  words.  The  piano 
was  just  a  piece  of  furniture  against  the  wall, 
its  keys  hidden  under  the  closed  lid.  Only 
our  dangerous  situation  kept  me  from  sigh¬ 
ing. 


Tf 

^  I  ust  then  Edward  looked  up  over  the 
_  P  I  rim  of  his  snifter.  His  eyes  bulged 
y  J  He  stood  and  sauntered  in  oui 
direction,  looked  again,  then  turned 
back.  We  couldn’t  hear  what  he  said  to  the 
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others,  but  they  stiffened.  Clearly,  we’d  been 
spotted.  My  emotion  was  embarrassment. 
Think  of  their  learning  that  we  spied  on 
them,  perhaps  imagining  that  we  felt  slight¬ 
ed  by  our  exclusion.  Instinctively,  I  covered 
my  face  with  my  hands.  When  I  took  my 
hands  away  and  saw  the  black  charcoal  on 
my  fingers,  I  realized  that  they  hadn’t  seen 
us,  but  two  shadowy  intruders,  probably  out 
to  rob,  rape,  murder,  and  maim.  Edward  was 
not  on  his  way  to  invite  us  in  for  cognac  and 
an  explanation  but  to  make  a  call  to  911. 


tto,  meanwhile,  was  pulling  on 
my  arm,  dragging  me  toward 
the  back  of  the  house.  We 
crawled  through  their  yard  and 
their  neighbors’,  keeping  away  from  lights 
as  much  as  possible.  By  the  time  we  reached 
the  next  street  we  could  hear  the  police 
sirens.  Looking  as  we  did,  we’d  never  pass 
for  honest  folk  out  for  a  bit  of  exercise,  so 
we  continued  our  furtive  journey  until  we 
got  to  the  main  road.  Then,  instead  of  walk¬ 
ing  on  it,  we  kept  parallel  to  it,  thanking  the 
highway  department  for  the  foliage  they 
planted  in  a  futile  attempt  at  beautification. 

By  the  time  we  got  home  I  understood 
what  our  brave  soldiers  experienced, 
defending  us  in  foreign  wars.  I  was  shivering 
with  cold,  despite  the  100  percent  wool  jack¬ 
et.  I  ached  all  over,  and  my  skin  felt  dry  and 
prickly.  I  immediately  removed  all  my 
clothes  and  insisted  that  Otto  do  the  same. 
As  soon  as  the  clothes  were  safely  in  the 
washer  and  we  were  wrapped  in  flannel 
nightwear  and  warm  robes,  Otto  poured  us 
each  a  stiff  brandy.  As  I  took  the  first  sip,  I 
pictured  the  scene  we  had  observed  so 
recently  and  mused  on  the  many  moods  that 
called  out  for  cognac. 

After  a  long  silence,  Otto  spoke.  “The 
van,”  he  gasped. 

“The  van,”  I  repeated  with  a  sigh.  “What 
shall  we  do?” 

“The  registration’s  in  the  glove  compart¬ 
ment.  They  won’t  even  have  to  run  a  license 
check  to  track  us  down.” 

I  gasped  again.  “I  guess  it’s  all  over.” 

“We’ll  tell  them  it  was  stolen,”  Otto 
announced. 

I  was  relieved,  but  only  momentarily. 
“Why  didn’t  we  report  it?”  I  asked. 

Otto  poured  us  each  a  bit  more  brandy 
while  he  thought  it  over.  “We  didn’t  know  it 
was  missing.  It  was  parked  in  the  driveway. 


We  looked  out  the  window.  It’s  not  there! 
Did  you  leave  the  keys  in  it  again?  How 
many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you?” 

I  laughed  for  the  first  time,  in  it  seemed 
like  days.  “Oh,  dear,  I  am  such  a  scatter¬ 
brain.  I  don’t  know  how  you  put  up  with 
me.” 

Otto  kissed  me  on  the  forehead  and  told  me 
I  was  a  good  sport,  and  he’d  have  no  one 
else. 

When  the  phone  rang,  we  were  ready.  Otto 
yawned  and  grumbled,  sounded  confused. 
“Our  van  ...  it  can’t  be  .  .  .  it’s  right  out 
front .  .  .  hold  on.”  He  put  the  phone  down 
on  the  table  and  walked  to  the  window  and 
back.  He  even  paused  to  look  out  at  the 
drive.  “It’s  gone  .  .  .  .” 

We  slept  the  sleep  of  the  innocent,  and  it 
was  well  after  ten  when  I  roused  myself  to 
go  down  and  make  us  some  breakfast.  When 
Otto  joined  me,  the  waffle  iron  was  already 
heated  and  the  batter  stood  at  ready.  “I 
thought  we  deserved  a  hearty  breakfast  this 
morning,”  I  told  him  as  I  put  some  bacon  in 
the  frying  pan. 


^  e  turned  the  radio  to  our  local 
station,  and  we  waited  with  glee 
r  ^  for  the  news.  We  were  rewarded 
shortly  by  the  report  of  a  rob¬ 
bery  thwarted,  of  a  pair  of  black  males  who 
had  escaped  into  our  no-longer-safe  subur¬ 
ban  streets,  a  police  hunt,  and  subsequent 
discovery  of  a  stolen  van.  Otto  winked  at 
me,  not  something  that’s  in  his  usual  reper¬ 
toire,  and  we  clinked  orange  juice  glasses. 

The  report  an  hour  later  was  less  encourag¬ 
ing.  Because  of  some  strange  discrepancies, 
the  police  were  reevaluating  the  occurrence. 
We  were  still  listening  when  the  bell  rang. 
The  two  uniformed  patrolmen  were  both 
nice  looking  and  clean-cut,  local  boys  I  was 
sure.  I  started  to  ask  if  they’d  been  at  high 
school  with  our  Daniel,  but  I  realized  that 
they  were  much,  much  younger. 

There  it  was.  The  coincidence  of  the 
thieves  stealing  our  van  to  rob  the  home  of 
our  friends.  The  remains  of  our  picnic — the 
mythical  invaders  would  more  likely  have 
picked  up  Big  Macs.  The  burnt  cork.  Otto 
gave  me  a  look  that  said  it  was  time  to  come 
clean,  then  told  them  the  entire  story  from 
our  conversation  a  week  earlier  to  our  abun¬ 
dant  breakfast. 

They  dragged  us  down  to  the  police  station 
anyway.  Well,  they  didn’t  actually  drag  us. 


They  gave  us  time  to  dress,  and  they  were 
very  polite.  But  they  did  insist.  We  were 
more  or  less  marched  to  the  police  car  in 
plain  sight  of  our  neighbors;  then  humiliated 
with  fingerprinting  and  bad  photographs  at 
the  station. 


They  read  us  our  rights  before  the  grilling, 
but  we  declined  to  call  a  lawyer — sure  as  we 
were  that  we  could  make  them  see  the  light. 
They  clearly  had  trouble  believing  our  story, 
but  finally  they  had  to.  Why  else  would  we 
have  been  looking  through  the  Richardsons’ 
window  at  ten  o’clock  on  Saturday  night? 
Clearly,  we  weren’t  there  to  rob  or  murder 
our  friends.  Still,  I  think  they  didn’t  like  us. 
That’s  the  only  reason  I  can  come  up  with  to 
explain  how  they  managed  to  find  such  a 
wide  array  of  crimes  to  charge  us  with. 

In  the  end,  Daniel  had  to  come  and  bail  us 
out.  Perhaps  that  had  been  the  worst  part,  lis¬ 
tening  to  our  son  lecture  us  on  our  demeanor. 
I  don’t  know  how  he  turned  out  to  be  such  a 
stuffed  shirt — maybe  it’s  something  they 
teach  you  in  law  school — but  he  and  Sally, 
his  wife,  say  and  do  only  the  most  expected 
things. 

When  Otto  reminded  him  of  all  the  mis¬ 
chief  we  had  had  to  bail  him  out  of,  he 
replied  with  a  look  of  disgust — yes,  dis¬ 
gust — and  with  the  choked  rejoiner,  ‘d’ve 
grown  up.” 

The  police  had  no  compunction  about 
reporting  our  story  to  the  press,  and  the 
press,  of  course,  enjoyed  the  whole  thing.  As 
for  our  friends,  we  haven’t  heard  from  any 
of  them.  I  dropped  notes  to  the  Richardsons’ 
and  the  Rivers  explaining  that  it  was  all  a 
lark,  just  a  weekend’s  entertainment,  but  so 
far  they’ve  kept  their  distance.  I  told  Otto 
that  we  should  put  the  house  on  the  market 
and  move  to  New  Jersey.  But  he  says  we 
must  stay  and  brazen  it  out  like  good  sol¬ 
diers. 


Betsy  Feist  lives  in 
New  York,  New  York. 
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More  About  Aspiring  Acquaintances 


A  friend  of  mine  always  says, 

“Some  days,  you  eat  the  bear; 
some  days,  he  eats  you  and 
some  days,  you  both  go  hungry.” 

I’ve  thought  a  great  deal  about  this. 

Whenever  the  situation  presents  itself, 

I  apply  this  motto 
yet 

people  question  me  about  the  kind  of  bear 
the  exact  regional  location 
and  recipes 
used  for  cooking. 

Some  drift  into  side  conversations 
about  weapon  choice. 

I  really  bring  out  the  best 
in  people. 


— R.  Gerry  Fabian 

Doylestown,  Pennsylvania 


The  Tempest  1999 


Emily  Dickinson:  In  Retrospect 


I  remember  my  father.  .  . 

It  was  many  years  later  when  the  egret  came  to  my  window. 

Slender  white  body  in  sharp  contrast 

To  the  dark  green  lushness  of  the  late  Connecticut  summer. 

I  remember  my  father.  . . 

On  that  humid,  tropic-like  afternoon 

It  scanned  the  new  environment  before  it  with  a  bewildered  look, 
Then  caught  my  incredulous  stare  through  the  glass 
Where  I  stood  mesmerized  by  this  enigmatic  visitor. 


Rereading  you  now, 
more  than  a  century 
after  your  death, 

I  find  the  same  human  concerns, 

varied  emotions, 

intermittent  joy, 

sudden  grief, 

resignation, 

lingering  regret 

intricately  woven 

into  a  unique  literary  style. 


I  remember  my  father.  .  .  I  discover  again 

your  constant  curiosity 

Without  the  strength  or  experience  to  fight  the  hurricane,  about  the  wide  world 

Hoping  only  to  survive,  the  bird  had  been  swept  by  the  winds  of  the  tempest  beyond  that  narrow  Amherst  window. 

Far  from  all  that  was  familiar. 

Your  poet  passions 

As  our  eyes  locked  I  remembered  my  father.  .  .  mingle, 

carefully  observe  the  commonplace; 

Saying  a  final  good-bye  as  he  turned  away,  hint  subtlety 

And  the  deafening  rush  of  wind  that  followed  the  backswing  of  the  door,  within  the  peculiar  pattern 

Catching  the  fledgling  child  unaware  of  your  celebrated  lines. 

To  search  for  familiarity  in  the  scattered  debris  left  behind. 

— Jack  Rossi  —  William  Beyer 

South  Pomfret,  Vermont  Belvidere,  Illinois 
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Is  There  Humor  in  Gravity? 


A  Bit  of  Beauty 


What  gravity  holds  to  Earth, 
lacking  all  semblance  of  mirth, 
and  balances  stars  in  the  universe 
with  the  fatality  of  a  curse? 

What  if  there  were  none; 
what  would  happen  to  our  sun? 
Would  we  in  gaiety  float  in  space 
with  a  fleeting  smile  on  our  face? 

Let  us  in  gravity  be  bound, 
ignoring  Earth’s  moving  ’round, 
than  be  all  too  painfully  aware 
of  floating  free  without  air. 


— John  Cantey  Knight 
Metairie,  Louisiana 


Tiny  red  and  blue  diamonds 
Imbedded  in  white  velvet, 

Tiny  pieces  of  the  awesome  sun 
Reflected  in  Earth’s  winter  blanket, 

Now  are  imbedded  in  my  heart 
And  reflect  a  small  bit  of  God’s  glory 
To  my  mind. 

See  the  sublime  interplay 
In  this  so  minute  comer  of  Nature. 

A  slender  sunbeam, 

Born  in  the  atomic  furnaces 
Of  the  mighty  sun, 

Gently  touches  the  cool  snow  crystals, 

Making  them  shine,  with  different  colors,  into  my  eyes, 
And  through  my  mind  etches  in  my  heart 
An  image,  a  tiny,  clear  image  of  the  loveliness 
Of  God’s  creation — itself  a  reflection 
Of  God’s  grandeur. 


— Richard  Bacevicius 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Advice  for  the  Young  Poet  from  Sioux  Falls 

for  Jason  Ranek 


You  must  let  the  things  pass  through 
the  very  words  you  use  to  call  them. 

You  must  be  many  voices  but  dance 
with  only  the  one  you  call  your  own. 

You  will  discover  that  the  best  of  words 
eat  away  at  the  poem.  Tmst  them. 

You  must  learn  to  bask  among  plush  nouns, 
become  contemplative,  and  irrelevant. 

Words  are  only  half  the  matter.  What  waits 
between  them  must  be  tended  like  a  fire. 

The  secret  is  to  create  enough  art 

that  God  can  no  longer  afford  to  lose  you. 

You  must  pretend  the  words  will  explain  you, 
despite  their  tendency  to  go  sour. 

You  must  separate  the  bone  crushers 

from  those  that  pierce  the  blankets  of  the  soul. 

You  must  learn  to  fondle  the  darkness 
and  blink  at  nothing.  You  must  learn 
when  to  keep  your  distance  and  when  to  earn 
your  living  from  a  great  round  pain. 


— Fredrick  Zydek 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
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Photograph  by  Pamela 
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The  Climber 

He  yawns  and  stretches  to  reach  the  moisture 
around  his  feet  from  a  late  frost. 

Hungry,  he  feeds  upon  the  rays 
set  before  him  from  an  afternoon  sun. 

His  hands  uncurl  and  open  to  beckon 
the  tiny  neighbors  that  make  their  way 
to  summer  homes  beneath  him. 

His  body  expands  and  gropes  its  way 
along  the  worn  bricks  as  his  face  flushes 
from  autumn  red  to  spring  green. 

As  hibernating  Hostas  wake  beside  him, 
they  share  a  cool  drink  together 
and  talk  of  how  they  can  keep  the  Dandelion  brothers 
from  camping  out  in  their  front  yards. 

— David  M.  Vacca 
Coal  City,  Illinois 


Apples  be  Damned 

On  the  way  to  apple  picking 
with  my  two  granddaughters, 

Clouds  of  sheep  in  a  meadow, 

feral  cats  crown  the  roof  of  a  derelict  barn, 

NO  TURN  ON  RED. ..STOP.. .YIELD... 

TAKE  ONLY  TWO  BAGS. ..NO  SMOKING... 
NO  EATING  APPLES...NO  CLIMBING... 

I  carefully  recite  the  letters  and  words. 

No  teaching  opportunity  missed. 

In  an  orchard  of  contorted  trees 
burdened  with  golden  apples  everywhere, 

I  award  each  a  golden  apple 
and  begin  the  story  of  Paris. 

Both  drop  their  apples. 

The  oldest,  4,  seeks 
only  low  climbing  branches. 

“UP,  HANDS  FIRST.. .DOWN,  FEET  FIRST,” 
I  drone  and  boost  her  up  the  tree. 

She  stretches  for  a  higher  branch  with  her  foot. 
The  youngest,  2,  seeks 
only  fistfuls  of  pebbles. 

She  drops  them  into  a  metal  wagon. 

She  is  her  most  appreciative  audience. 

She  grins,  “apples  be  damned!” 

I  agree  and  fill  my  hands  with  stones. 

My  noise  is  louder  and  longer. 

She  removes  my  stones  singly. 

Exasperated,  she  exhales,  “you’ll  never  learn.” 
She’s  right;  I’m  hopeless. 


Consolation 


Overclothed, 

the  baby  is  wrapped  in  handed-down  blankets 
knitted  pink  corn  rows  of  yarn 
over  tiny  slip-on  sleeper 

which  dangles  at  the  end  of  the  clenched-walnut  fists 
and  the  curled  toes. 

The  mother,  father  unwrap  their  prize, 
anxious-eyed,  jabber  at  me 
relieved  to  use  their  native  tongue 
their  brows  furrow 
as  the  practitioner  nurse 
peeks  and  probes 

at  this  meaty  center  of  their  world, 
peels  away  the  protective  layers 

and  there  before  us  lies  all  they  possess. 

The  nurse  says  there  is  great  promise  here, 

I’d  like  to  say. 

We  have  cracked  open  the  universe  now 
and  you  hold  the  prize  in  your  hands. 

Rock,  rock,  comfort  this  treasure. 

The  voice  of  the  spheres  hums  along. 

Makes  music. 


— Ken  Smith 

Old  Chatham,  New  York 


—  Carol  Hamilton 

Midwest  City,  Oklahoma 
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Deja  vu 


sacrosanct 


As  Beautiful  as  Your  Eyes 


The  dog  pads  in  from  where  he’s  been 
goes  to  his  bed  of  old  towels 
turns  the  well-worn  circle 
presses  down  an  ancient  place  to  sleep. 


— Jerry  Dreesen 
Cicero,  Indiana 


A  Lake  Between 


We  no  longer  take  up  cudgels. 

Instead,  its  folding  chairs 
from  opposite  sides  of  a  lake. 

No  more  dictatorship  versus  ingratitude 
over  endless  rounds 
in  rooms  too  small  to  breathe 

but  merely  two  people 
comfortable  in  their  own  furniture, 
soaking  up  the  sun 
while  waves  play  hide-and-seek 
inside  our  toes. 

We  don’t  even  have  to 
invent  what  comes 
between  us. 

It  is  flat  and  calm 
and  borrows  the  sky’s  blue 
or  black  depending  on  its  mood, 
totally  indifferent  to  ours 
of  course. 


Sometimes  fish  burst 
through  its  surface. 

Sometimes,  deer  emerge 

in  the  cover  of  their  own  shadows, 

to  sip  at  it. 

I’ve  even  seen 
a  brief  whirlwind  at  its  core 
send  ever  wider  and  wider  circles 
out  toward  the  bank. 

Thankfully,  they  break  up 
when  they  reach  us. 


— John  Grey 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 


when  I  turn 
the  comer 

of  my  early-moming  travels 
I  see  you — 

my  little  birch  tree 
standing  alone 
against  the  endless  green 
immensity  of  the  steppe 

the  leaves  are  gleaming 
in  the  morning  sun, 
each  one  tipped 
with  sih  er — 

they  move 
to  a  lyric  rhythm 
in  the  light  wind — 
a  little  bundle 
of  green  warmth 
poised 
on  the  edge 
of  the  day 

you  whisper 
something  to  me 
about  the  sacrosanct 
nature  of  life — 
about  the  blessedness 
of  life — 

about  the  holy  song 
the  birch  tree  sings 


—  Charles  B.  Tinkham 
Hammond,  Indiana 


The  sky  looks  blue  today; 
it’s  a  blue  of  special  shade; 
a  blue  that  for  a  long  time 
I  could  not  detect. 

It’s  a  crystalline  blue, 

just  like  the  morning  blue, 

like  a  cupric  sulfate  blue, 

a  blue  like  the  clear  sea, 

like  the  color  of  your  eyes,  sweet. 

Oh,  your  eyes  full  of  love; 
eyes  of  special  look, 
eyes  that  at  every  moment, 

I  wish  to  see  if  I  could. 

I  can  view  them  today, 
in  the  vast  firmament 
because,  on  this  special  day, 
the  heavens  are 
as  beautiful  as  your  eyes. 


— Maria  O.  Longas 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Down  for  the  Count 


At  the  exact 
Punch-drunk  of  day 
The  lush-eyed  sun, 
Pie-faced  and  canned 
To  the  gills  again, 
Passes  out 
On  besotted  clouds, 
Nodding  his  boozy 
Rum-soused  nose 
Down  to  his  potted 
Chest  to  sleep  it 
Off  while  the  moon 
Comes  reeling  up 
And  waits  for  the  next 
Knock-down  gin-snort 
At  the  groggy 
Lip  of  day. 


-  Claudia  Burbank 
Bernardsville,  New  Jersey 
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I  sometimes  wonder 

o 
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who  got  the  steamy 
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love  letter  you  sent 

»• 
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that  got  lost  in  the  mail. 

3 
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I  hope  it  was  an  old  woman, 

s 

and  that  she  smiled, 

Crs 

R 

folded  it  up, 

a. 
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and  slipped  it  in  an  album 

Co 

with  dried  wildflowers. 
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— Kendall  Dunkelberg 

Columbus,  Mississippi 
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an  age  of  love 

a 

5S- 

the  little  woman 
her  hair 

the  star-shone  white 
of  snow 
dips  and  rises 
in  her  rocker 

on  the  summer  dusk  porch: 
says  nothing. 


The  Hollyhock 


before  closing  time 
she  walks 
slow  and  frowning 
the  long  block 

to  the  cater-comer  delicatessen — 
buys  candies: 
jellybeans  and  whips 
of  licorice. 

she  pays  a  penny 

for  each  whip 

and  two  pennies 

for  a  satchel  of  beans 

as  bright  and  myriad 

as  first-remembered  stars 

to  a  child's  heart, 

and  Mr.  Jones 

the  white-haired  rogue 

winks  at  her 

with  old,  old  love. 


A  tall,  stately  plant, 

whose  bloom  attracts 

the  business  of  bees 

and  admiration  of  humans, 

the  hollyhock  covers  plainness  of  garage  walls 

and  severity  of  chainlink  fences 

while,  with  grace,  standing  guard 

over  its  arrayed  cousins,  to  one  side 

like  an  awkward  girl  at  a  cotillion. 

A  simple  plant  with  broad  leaves 
and  large  flowers, 
it  does  not  inspire  the  lover 
or  lend  its  size  to  corsages. 

But  many  a  drab  neighborhood 

is  tidied  up  and  colorized 

when  hollyhocks  can  be  seen  in  large  numbers, 

and  even  appear  sentimentally  attractive, 

especially  if  seen  from  train  windows. 

Its  presence  is  its  own  statement  about  home. 


Photograph 


A  woman,  standing 
with  nothing  in  her  hands, 
looking  into  the  camera. 
No  one  is  behind  her. 


She  wears  a  dark  dress 
with  bright  buttons. 
Her  collar  is  open 
and  the  sleeves  follow 
her  arms,  the  way  the 
bodice  grips  her  waist. 


I  can  not  make  out 
the  lines  of  her  face. 

The  silver  paper  has 
yellowed.  There  is  a  crack 
in  one  corner,  where 
the  sky  was  folded. 


She  is  holding  a  smile. 
You  can  see  this  took 
a  long  time,  her  eyes 
are  blurred  and  her  hair 
melts  around  the  edges. 


She  has  held  her  breath 
more  than  a  minute, 
maybe  more  than  a  lifetime. 
The  photographer  has 
touched  up  her  eyes 
to  make  her  happy. 


She  has  nothing  in  her  hands. 
There  is  no  one  behind  her. 
She  has  held  her  breath 
since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Surely  she  can  smile 
that  much  longer. 


—  Charles  B.  Tinkham 
Hammond,  Indiana 


— Henry  White 

Crown  Point,  Indiana 


— Kendall  Dunkelberg 
Columbus,  Mississippi 
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GROWING  UP 


GOING 

INTO  TOWN 

by  Janet  Moran 
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oolworth’s  dime  store  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Broad  in  my  small,  Midwestern  home  town  was  as  exotic  as  an  Egyptian 
market.  The  dry  goods  and  housewares,  costume  jewelry  and  make-up,  toys  and  notions,  and  the  turquoise  blue  and  char¬ 
treuse  green,  chirping  parakeets,  practically  overloaded  the  five  senses  of  a  small  child  as  she  stepped  through  the  front  door 
of  the  “five  and  dime.” 

The  tantalizing  popcorn  smell,  clanging  cash  registers  and  sea  of  merchandise  was  commanded  by  loud-mouthed,  red-lipped  sales  ladies 
who  cracked  and  popped  their  chewing  gum.  It  was  pure  entrancement  as  I  quietly  held  fast  to  the  soft,  warm  touch  of  my  mother’s  white- 
gloved  hand.  My  mother  never  went  into  town  without  her  white  gloves,  a  hat  and  veil. 

We  had  a  little  routine,  Mother  and  I,  for  our  infrequent,  afternoon  excursions  downtown.  Usually  we  rode  in  my  father’s  1936  Plymouth 
from  our  house  in  the  country  to  Cherrywood  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  Every  day  my  mother  shopped  there  at  a  small  grocery  store.  But 
sometimes  she  drove  right  through  Cherrywood  without  stopping.  We  whizzed  past  the  drugstore  where  my  father  was  once  nearly  run  over 
by  a  car  crashing  through  the  plate  glass  window,  past  the  Port  Hole  where  fancy  cocktails  were  served  with  supper  and  past  the  four-story 
apartment  buildings  with  little,  concrete  courtyards  instead  of  grassy  front  lawns.  On  we  sailed,  right  downtown  to  pull  up  and  park  behind 
Woolworth’s  dime  store. 

We  would  never  walk  in  the  back  door  of  Woolworth’s.  Always  we  strode  around  to  the  front  entrance.  Nice  people  went  through  the  front. 
Bums  smoking  cigarettes  and  smelling  of  whiskey  hung  around  the  back.  I  could  never  figure  out  if  my  mother  was  reluctant  to  push  past 
the  town  drunks  or  if  she  simply  had  her  fancy  set  on  Lady  Borden’s  ice  cream. 

The  soda  shop  was  on  the  corner,  across  Broad  street  from  Woolworth’s,  and  we  never  went  shopping  without  first  stopping  for  ice  cream. 
In  the  hot  summers  of  the  early  40s,  it  was  pure  heaven  to  sit  on  the  rounded-seat  chairs  with  fancy  twisted  wire  backs.  The  tables  were  tiny, 
barely  large  enough  to  hold  the  frosty,  tall-stemmed  ice  cream  dishes  which  we  dipped  into  with  even  longer-handled,  silver  spoons.  Lady 
Borden  ice  cream  was  cold  on  my  tongue  and  the  black  and  white  tile  floor  was  cool  to  my  bare  feet  when  I  slipped  out  of  my  sandals. 

That  was  afternoons  downtown  with 

Mother — except  for  the  one  time  she  acquiesced  to  the  pleading  and  begging  of  a  10-year-old.  I  boarded  the  city  bus,  which  was  then  run¬ 
ning  out  our  way,  and  went  into  town  alone.  Without  Mother  in  her  white  gloves,  the  store  clerks  were  not  at  all  friendly  and  were  very  impa¬ 
tient  with  an  embarrassed  young  girl  fumbling  in  her  pocketbook  for  the  correct  change. 

Years  later,  as  a  teenager,  and  after  my  mother  had  died,  I  daringly  shoved  my  way  through  Woolworth’s  back  door  with  barely  a  thought 
about  ice  cream  or  the  old  bums  hanging  about.  Woolworth’s  back  door  was  simply  more  convenient  to  the  hamburger  joint  where  I  hung 
out  for  banana  cream  pie  with  crumbly,  graham  cracker  crusts,  mountains  of  french  fries  and  chocolate  cherry  cokes. 
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Hanoi  Prostitute 

San  Francisco  Hooker 

Korean  Comfort  Woman 

First  the  woman  coming 

She  sinks  into  sarcoma 

The  flag’s  small  red  circle 

then  the  man, 

like  a  pillow 

is  like  a  cigarette  bum 

the  door  tom  open 

a  sparrow  sleeping  on  a  wire 

the  white  silk  parts  her  legs 

the  doorway  shadow 

the  doctor  falls  to  the  touch 

like  a  tanto' 

the  clang  of  hearts 

of  her  small  death 

she  lets  him 

not  meeting,  but  trading  flesh 

as  the  hospital 

touch  her  with  it 

for  an  orange  or  a  sweet 

throws  up  its  clean  hands 

laughs 

to  be  taken  out,  eaten 

lets  him  stuff  it  between  her  legs 

some  Sunday  afternoon 

she  trusts  happiness  to  help  her. 

with  the  children  in  their  diapers 

Poems  by  Nan  Bryne  of 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

’  Small,  Oriental  ceremonial  knife 

V 

) 

Going  into  town  on  Saturday  nights  was 
far  different  from  my  afternoon  jaunts  with 
Mother.  When  the  sun  went  down,  the  pace 
slackened.  Gone  were  housewives  bustling 
along  on  their  errands  and  bankers  stepping 
briskly  about  their  important-looking  busi¬ 
ness. 

With  farming  done  for  the  week  and  the 
Sunday  Sabbath  stretching  lazily  ahead, 
Saturday  night  was  a  time  for  going  into 
town  to  see  and  be  seen.  The  evening’s  side¬ 
walks  were  jammed  with  whole  families 
strolling  leisurely,  stopping  awhile  to  visit 
with  neighbors  or  killing  time  leaning  up 
against  a  lamppost  while  the  kids  pressed 
anxious  and  curious  faces  up  against  the 
store  front  windows.  Sometimes  you’d  look 
quizzically  at  a  dusty,  old  car  parked  at  the 
curb  and  full  of  a  family  too  shy  and  back¬ 
ward  to  join  the  promenade,  but  quietly  curi¬ 
ous  nevertheless. 

After  Mother  died,  our  family’s  Saturday 
night  trips  were  hardly  the  same.  My  broth¬ 
er  chose  to  go  out  with  his  friends.  So,  it  was 
just  Dad  and  me,  walking  down  Main  Street 
and  turning  up  Broad,  watching  for  familiar 
faces.  I  was  just  as  happy  not  to  see  families 
we  knew.  It  was  too  painful  a  reminder  that 
we  ourselves  were  no  longer  a  whole  family. 

But  then,  as  we  approached  Earl’s  Tavern 
and  Pool  Hall,  Dad  would  slip  me  a  dollar 
bill  to  go  and  buy  whatever  I  wanted  while 
he  bought  a  beer.  It  was  with  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  mix  of  adventure  and  loneliness  as  I  set 
off  for  Woolworth’s.  Time  and  money,  unin¬ 


hibited  by  parental  control,  was  exhilarating, 
but  was  countered  by  disapproving  adult 
stares  at  a  12-year-old  girl  out  and  about,  all 
alone  on  a  Saturday  after  dark. 


o  it  was,  with  the  dollar  bill 
still  crisply  folded  in  my 
pocket,  that  I  returned  to  wait 
out  in  front  of  Earl’s.  It 
seemed  forbidden  to  stare  through  Earl’s 
open  door  at  the  dimly  lit  and  mysterious 
interior.  A  quick  glance  through  the  cigar 
and  cigarette  smoke  revealed  men  casually 
draped  around  a  large  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  while  other  men  hulked  up  against 
a  long  wooden  bar  that  stretched  all  the  way 
to  Monday.  I  didn’t  recognize  any  of  them  to 
be  my  dad,  but  I  knew  he  was  in  there,  and 
somehow,  just  waiting  outside  the  tavern,  I 
felt  properly  connected  to  the  adult  world 
around  me.  It  seemed  a  fitting  response  to 
the  critical  glances  to  stare  back  with  a  look 
that  said  I  was  with  an  adult  who  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  momentarily  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door. 

Eventually,  Dad  and  I  gave  up  going  into 
town  on  Saturday  nights.  It’s  hard  to  say 
whether  the  loneliness  overtook  him  as  well 
or  whether  he  was  simply  embarrassed  by 
his  daughter  hanging  around  outside  Earl’s.  I 
never  asked  or  gave  it  much  thought  because 
Saturday  nights  soon  gave  way  to  Saturday 
afternoons  at  the  movies  on  Broad  street. 

I  was  smitten  with  Hopalong  Cassidy, 


Gene  Autry  and  Roy  Rogers.  I  play-acted 
their  cowboy  roles  all  week  until  it  was  time 
to  plunk  down  ten  cents  admission  to  watch 
them  all  over  again. 

There  were  also  weekly  Saturday  morning 
arguments.  After  the  breakfast  dishes  were 
cleared  away  and  Dad  and  I  had  finished 
cleaning  house,  it  was  time  to  get  ready  to  go 
into  town.  He  said  nice  girls  wore  skirts  and 
dresses  when  going  into  town.  I  said  girls 
my  age  ought  to  be  allowed  to  wear  what 
they  wanted — namely,  blue  jeans  rolled  up 
over  saddle  shoes  and  bobby  socks,  topped 
by  a  floppy  plaid  shirt — a  far  cry  from 
Mother’s  white  gloves  and  hat  with  a  veil. 

My  father  always  won  the  argument  and 
we  drove  in  total  silence  going  into  town  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  me  in  my  scratchy 
wool  skirt  and  him  looking  still  angry  under 
a  slouch  of  a  gray  hat. 

But  I  remember  one  Saturday  morning 
when  we  left  for  town  early  and  without 
argument.  Before  he  dropped  me  off  at  the 
movie  theater,  my  father  took  me  to  the  fan¬ 
ciest  dress  shop  in  town.  There  I  chose  a 
heavenly,  shimmering,  lavender  taffeta  dress 
with  a  flounce  skirt  and  cap  sleeves  over  his 
choice  of  a  navy  blue,  two  piece  with  white 
collar  and  cuffs. 


Janet  Moran  lives  in 
Hammond,  Indiana. 
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OTHER 


SIDE 


by  Sandra  Goldsmith 


fir 

■  II  he  wire  earrings  were  delicate — 
round,  silver  ones  with  a  touch  of 
gold  and  a  small,  green  stone.  My 
daughter  had  given  them  to  me. 
I’d  almost  lost  one  of  them  at  least  a  dozen 
times.  Always  noticing  the  loss  immediately, 
I  would  frantically  retrace  my  steps  and 
luckily  retrieve  the  missing  gem.  I’d  become 
smug — until  today. 

My  frenzy  began  at  the  moment  of  aware¬ 
ness,  when  my  fingers  brushed  a  naked  ear¬ 
lobe.  I  ran  into  the  bathroom,  pulled  old 
sneakers  out  of  the  closet,  and  threw  them 
across  the  room.  I  scurried  over  to  get  them 
and  hurriedly  put  them  on.  I  stormed  down 
the  hall  toward  the  closet  and  grabbed  the 
first  coat  I  saw.  It  was  a  shiny,  mustard-col¬ 
ored,  swing-style  trench  coat  that  had  seen 
better  days.  It  should  have  been  in  the  black 
plastic  bag  that  was  already  bulging  with 
Goodwill  giveaways,  but  somehow  it  hadn’t  got¬ 
ten  there  yet.  Grabbing  my  keys  and  stuffing 
them  in  my  pocket,  I  stamped  down  the 
stairs,  not  waiting  for  the  elevator.  The  last 
thing  I  wanted  to  do  at  5:30  in  the  evening 
was  to  look  for  an  earring,  especially  when 
the  streets  would  be  filled  with  the  nine-to- 
five  crowd,  grimacing  their  way  home  from 
the  bus  stop.  My  coat  thrown  open  by  the 
wind,  my  hair  blowing,  a  frown  on  my  face, 
I  began  weaving  back  and  forth  along  the 


sidewalk,  attempting  to  retrace  my  steps  all 
the  way  back  to  the  bank  five  blocks  away. 
No  purse  to  hold  on  to,  I  had  shoved  my 
hands  into  my  pockets.  Muttering  to  myself, 
I  kept  looking  down  at  the  pavement  as  I 
passed  high-rises  and  town  houses  and 
fenced-in  gardens.  I  was  sure  I’d  spot  the 
earring  in  a  crack  in  the  pavement,  or  maybe 
against  a  light  pole,  gleaming  at  me  as  I 
approached. 

As  I  continued  backtracking,  I  would  look 
up  now  and  then,  just  to  be  sure  I  wasn’t  in 
anyone’s  path.  Soon,  I  began  to  realize  that 
the  people  coming  my  way  were  veering  to 
the  far  side  of  the  pavement,  slightly  more 
than  necessary.  Then  I  took  a  good  look  at 
one  woman,  dressed  in  a  black  pantsuit  and 
low-heeled  shoes,  a  trim  black  purse  dan¬ 
gling  from  one  shoulder  and  a 
Bloomingdale’s  shopping  bag  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  hand.  Subtle  though  her  movements 
were,  she  was  obviously  uncomfortable,  and 
maybe  afraid.  I  noticed  that  she  gripped  her 
purse  and  moved  the  shopping  bag  more  to 
the  center  of  her  body,  away  from  me.  In  that 
woman,  I  saw  a  reflection  of  my  own  reac¬ 
tion  to  such  a  person  on  any  ordinary  day. 
But  today  was  out  of  the  ordinary. 

At  first,  I  was  appalled  at  the  effect  I 
seemed  to  be  having  on  people,  but  then  I 
began  to  chuckle.  I  was  indeed  part  of  anoth¬ 


er  world — a  half-crazed,  shabby  one.  My 
secret  was  out,  yet  I  had  a  sense  of  privacy 
in  the  discovery,  and  I  felt  wonderfully  free. 
I  kept  going,  light-hearted  in  my  liberation, 
and  ready  to  smile  at  anyone  in  my  path. 

As  I  neared  the  bank,  a  young  man,  neatly 
dressed  in  a  blue  windbreaker  and  tan  wash 
pants,  walked  up  behind  me.  Generous,  sure¬ 
ly,  in  his  assessment  of  me,  he  waited  at  the 
door  and  held  it  open.  I  smiled,  of  course, 
and  thanked  him.  I  walked  in  front  of  him 
and  took  my  place  in  line  to  wait  for  a  teller 
so  I  could  describe  my  lost  earring.  Again  I 
was  gazing  downward,  this  time  at  industri¬ 
al  gray  carpeting,  and  weaving  my  head 
from  side  to  side.  I  still  had  some  hope  of 
spotting  the  missing  jewel.  Wavering 
between  my  new-found  sense  of  self  and  my 
gratitude  for  the  young  man’s  deference,  I 
made  a  decision.  I  turned  around  and  said,  “I 
must  look  strange,  but  I’m  looking  for  a  lost 
earring.” 

Suddenly,  I  was  sorry  I’d  spoken.  The  spell 
was  broken.  The  mystique  was  gone.  Then  I 
knew  I  had  to  go  back,  so  I  got  out  of  line 
and  left  the  bank.  I  walked  home  with  heavy 
feet,  bereft  of  my  privacy  and  still  missing 
one  delicate,  round,  silver  and  gold  earring. 

Sandra  Goldsmith  lives  in 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Life  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 


Near  the  Pacific  Palisades 


Every  time  my  heart  stops  for  you, 

I  feel  that  part  of  my  life  has  been  drawn 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Every  time  I  cry  for  you, 

I  feel  that  part  of  me  sinks  into  the  sea. 

Every  time  I  feel  desire  for  you, 

I  sense  that  part  of  my  life  tumbles  into  the  water. 

Every  time  I  wish  to  be  with  you, 

I  feel  that  a  fragment  of  my  life  has  been  taken  from  me. 


Every  time  I  remember 
Resting  in  your  arms, 

Talking  about  Him, 

And  when  I  recall  the  day  of  our  union, 

Just  412  steps 

Above  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

Surrounded  by  mother  nature 
And  the  jasmine, 

Witnessed  by  our  friends, 

I  wish  to  hold  these  precious  moments  forever. 


On  the  day  of  our  wedding, 

I  made  a  promise  to  you 
For  better  or  for  worse 
Till  death  do  us  part. 

Yes,  I  promised  on  that  day 
To  give  myself  wholly  to  you. 


But  I  feel  that  a  big  part  of  my  life 

has  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  spite  of  all  this, 

I  will  keep  thinking  about  you. 

I  will  fulfill  my  promise 
Till  death  do  us  part. 

Then  I  will  not  feel 

That  I  am  sinking  into  the  abyss, 

But  in  fact  I  will  be  merging  with  the  ocean 
Near  the  Pacific  Palisades. 

Then  I  will  be  with  you  forever. 

Then  it  will  be 

That  we  cannot  be  parted  ever  again. 


God  of  the  Duneland 


(for  Jim  Yackel) 


it  is  a  place 
of  many  flowers 
of  many  grasses — 
the  silver  blades 
of  little  blue  stem, 
the  petals  of  Indian  blanket 
marram  grass 
glistening  in  the  sun, 
black-eyed  Susans 
rioting  yellow 
and  cone  dark 
in  the  summer  air 

and  through  it  all 

in  eerie  silence, 

banked  by  all 

the  colors  of  this  earth, 

runs  a  river 

almost  sacred 

in  it  various  transforming 

blues 

and  I  know  the  life 
that  dwells  here 
in  the  high  June  air — 
butterflies  and  dragonflies 
and  the  white  miller  moth 
bouncing  from  one  sweet  blossom 
to  another 


this  is  an  enchanted  garden, 
sending  up  the  blazing  star, 
blending  the  reality  and  mystery 
of  ancient  moon-tide 
to  dissolve  me,  transform  me 
to  the  timeless  world 
of  nature 

I  stand 

as  on  a  beach 
left  here 

by  a  monumental  glacier 
ages  before 
my  own  finite  time 

it  is  here  that  I  feel 
so  alone, 

so  single  and  deserted, 
so  puzzled  by  immensity 

but  it  is  here  that  I  can 
think  and  dream, 
in  an  age  I  hardly  know, 
it  is  now 

that  I  can  become 
a  companion 
to  the  omnipotent 
ever-caring  Lord 


—  Vinod  Singh  Peterson 
West  Lafayette,  Indiana 


—  Charles  B.  Tinkham 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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gulf  coast 


Peter 


the  sand 
has  a  curved 
gleaming  smell — 
it  is  fine 
as  cane-sugar, 
it  is  crystalline 
as  fire 


sometimes 
the  wind, 
full  of  mischief, 
slithers 
like  a  snake 
at  my  feet 


I  dance 
amid  eons 
of  broken  rocks 
I  am  a  lone  figure 
walking  the  borderland 
between  the  eternity  of  sea 
and  the  high 
long-leaf  pine 
grappled  to  the  earth 


You  stood 

on  the  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee 
your  feet 
buried 

in  the  same  sand 
that  you  once  walked 
with  the  Master. 

Your  eyes  fixed 

on  the  setting  sun 
seeking  heaven 
the  same  heaven 
that  healed  the  sick 
delivered  the  captives 
multiplied  fishes  and  loaves 
spoke  the  words  of  life. 


As  you  stood 

and  gazed 
at  the  fish 

in  the  sea  Snails  Hate  Turbulence 

your  heart  pondered 

the  words  He  spoke  Such  an  economical  way  to  live, 

creating  a  fire  no  way  to  further  simplify. 

that  burned  within  your  heart.  Carrying  your  abode  on  your  back, 


I  savor  the  mystery 
between  sand  and  sea 


You  are  now 
a  fisher 
of  men. 


a  beautiful  design,  and  light, 
shaped  perfectly  to  hold  your  tender 
tube  of  flesh  and  two-homed  prow. 


I  am  the  palmetto 
that  cuts  the  wind 
and  I  am  the  seahorse 
that  knows  the  timelessness 
of  water  and  wind 


here 

at  land’s  end 
I  sense  myself 
again 


I  am  the  strange 

and  beautiful  amphibian 

emerging 

from  the  lostness 

of  the  seas 

into  the  living 

green  light  of  the  earth 


—  Cathy  Michniewicz 
Whiting,  Indiana 


Yet  vulnerable,  evidently, 

this  small,  well-planned  existence, 

to  turbulence. 

Because,  walking  down  the  boardwalk, 

I  heard  a  woman  say, 

and  I  wondered  how  she  knew, 

“Snails  hate  turbulence.” 

But  I  can  imagine  a  shelled  snail 

tossed  along  the  beach 

by  rolling,  washing  waves  of  pebbles, 

foam  and  noise.  Or  kicked  by  a  hare 
racing  through  a  field,  bowled  from 
his  grass  stalk  to  bounce  ignominiously 

along  the  ground,  until  the  stirred  air 
settled — the  occupant  complaining  in 
each  instance,  quietly,  to  himself, 

“Oh,  bother.” 


—  Charles  B.  Tinkham 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Water  fowl  by  the  — Joanne  Kennedy 

late  Jaye  Wallace  Toano,  Virginia 
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As  We  Dine 


Golden  apricots,  goat  cheese  and  wine 
were  divine;  the  blue-eyed  Circassian  girl 
with  hand  motions  asked  if  we  wanted 
more.  Then  there  was  the  pavilion,  canvas 
flapping  in  Baltic  winds:  drinking 
vodka  beneath  northern  lights,  our  breath 
smelled  of  herring  as  we  kissed. 

Another  year  as  wildflowers  bloomed  along 
the  Rhone,  we  ate  last  year’s  olives 
and  drank  an  aperitif  before  going.  Memory 
serves  me  within  our  canopied  bed 
where  the  sounds  of  crickets  scraping  legs 
and  summer  night  combine.  We  dine 
on  twined  flesh  and  await  autumn’s  chill, 
home  in  our  country  and  the  southland  heat. 


— John  Cantey  Knight 
Metairie,  Louisiana 


On  Floating 

A  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  loses  weight  by  an  amount  equal 
to  that  of  the  fluid  displaced — Archimedes  Principle 

I  have  always  wanted  to  float  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Though  the  Dead  Sea  or  even  a  small  body  of  brackish 
water  would  do  for  buoyancy,  it  must  be  the  Great  Salt  Lake 

because  my  mother  went  there,  and  I  have  the  photographs 
of  her  in  stock  poses:  elbows  bent,  hand  behind  her  head 
as  if  she  were  lying  in  a  hammock  slung  between 

a  pair  of  backyard  maples;  or  pretending  to  read  a  book 
the  way  she  sometimes  did,  propped  up  in  bed. 

It’s  the  forties,  and  her  suit’s  a  cumbersome  sag 

of  pleated  cotton.  Her  bathing  cap,  strapped  tight  under  her  chin, 

makes  the  voices  of  those  around  her  seem  distant, 

the  way  conversation  sounds  when  one  is  about  to  fall  asleep. 

Her  smile  is  the  smile  of  someone  looking  forward, 
not  back,  before  the  years  when  we  all  nearly  drowned 
in  her  unrequited  perfection.  I’d  float  till  I  felt  her 

smile  on  my  face,  till  I  began  to  imagine  that  final  moment 

when  her  heart  at  last  gave  out  and  her  lungs  filled, 

that  enormous  depletion  so  like  longing,  the  entire  body  cries  out. 

— Jackie  Bartley 
Holland,  Michigan 


Healing  Touch 


We  need  to  be  touched 
a  clasp  of  hands 

a  hug  —  a  pat 


When  left  alone 

hearts  wither 

life  becomes  wooden 

Affection  warms  the  heart 
makes  us  a  we 

instead  of  two  I’s 

We  need  one  another 

to  reach  out  and  share 

rejoice  —  touch  —  embrace 

LIVE! 


— Laura  Ruben 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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Vintage  photo  courtesy  of  Skylark 


THE  WHITE  KITTEN 

for  Dr.  Thomlinson 
by  Chris  Wood 


fir 

■  II  he  road  from  Fort  Bragg  to 
Methodist  College  was  narrow 
and  congested  with  traffic  that 
ignored  the  speed  limit.  There 
were  no  sidewalks  on  either  side,  and  to 
walk  along  its  shoulders  was  viewed  by 
commuters  as  an  act  of  courageous  suicide. 
All  day  long,  cars  and  trucks  and  motorcy¬ 
cles  jerked  into  lanes,  roared  through  yellow 
lights,  slammed  to  sudden  stops.  The  boule¬ 
vard  was  like  a  flooded  river  that  defied  all 
dams  standing  in  its  way.  Any  attempt  to 
cross  it  was  like  walking  into  the  water  to 
drown. 

The  Professor  hated  the  commute  along 
this  route.  After  instructing  soldiers  in  the 
dying  art  of  English  composition,  she  longed 
to  unwind  on  her  return  to  the  college  for  her 
last  class  of  the  day.  But  such  a  treacherous 
thoroughfare  as  this,  with  its  maniacal 
lunchtime  rush  and  barking  horns,  forbade 
such  a  rest.  On  this  hot,  overcast  day,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Sandhills  of  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina,  the  Professor  couldn’t  help 
feeling,  at  the  tender  age  of  thirty,  that  she 
was  at  the  bottom  of  some  tomb  over  which 
the  lid  had  been  drawn  to  a  close.  She  knew, 
even  as  she  tried  in  vain  to  obey  the  speed 
limit,  awakening  many  impatient  horns 
behind  her,  that  she  would  be  irascible  with 
her  next  class,  even  though  it  was  one  of  her 
better  ones. 

But  somewhere  deep  within  her,  the 
Professor  knew  what  was  really  at  the  root 
of  her  irritability,  knew  it  even  before  the 
name  had  time  to  surface.  (Had  she  really 
almost  forgotten  his  name?) 

Robert.  His  dimpled  smile  still  caused  a 
stir  within  her  whenever  she  looked  at  his 
picture,  the  only  one  she’d  kept  of  him,  that 
leaned  on  the  nightstand  beside  her  bed.  It 
had  been  six  months  since  the  divorce  and 
his  departure  with  a  former  student  for  an 
ivy-league  college  in  New  England. 
Looking  back  on  it  now,  the  Professor’s 
head  still  whirled  when  she  thought  of  how 
quickly,  how  efficiently,  their  marriage  of 
two  years  had  wound  down. 

They’d  met  at  a  faculty  luncheon  on  cam¬ 


pus.  It  didn’t  take  long  for  the  Professor  to 
like  this  man  ten  years  her  senior,  whose 
temples  were  already  starting  to  gray,  mak¬ 
ing  his  round,  whiskery  face  more  distin¬ 
guished  and  handsome.  His  quick  wit  and 
wry  sense  of  humor  easily  won  her  heart. 
They  were  married  three  months  later,  hon¬ 
eymooning  in  Tenoehtitlan.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  happiness  would  never  end.  But 
about  a  year  into  their  marriage,  the 
Professor  detected  a  change  in  her  husband. 
He  was  tense  and  irritable  most  of  the  time, 
spending  long  hours  of  research  at  the 


library.  Often  he  didn’t  come  home  at  all. 
When  the  Professor  caught  up  with  him  the 
following  morning,  he  was  either  studying  in 
his  carrell  at  the  library  or  sleeping  on  the 
sofa  in  his  office.  His  comments  on  anything 
from  the  weather  to  politics  were  now  more 
sarcastic  and  indignant  than  they  were  satir¬ 
ic  and  ironic.  He  could  be  warm  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  but  just  as  quickly  he  could  turn  cold 
and  distant.  Any  effort  at  sexual  arousal 
often  proved  ineffectual.  Even  a  final 
attempt  to  save  the  marriage  by  returning  to 
Mexico — at  the  behest  of  their  marriage 
counselor — failed  when  Robert  became 
more  intrigued  with  the  tourist  attractions 
than  with  his  wife’s  attractiveness,  and  she 
finally  conceded  defeat  to  the  Aztec  ruins  as 
well  as  to  the  ruin  of  their  marriage.  For  the 
rest  of  the  trip,  she  frequented  the  hotel  bar, 
drinking  margaritas  to  pass  the  time. 

What  had  happened?  What  had  not  hap¬ 
pened?  Six  months  later,  the  Professor  still 


pondered  these  questions.  Whose  fault  was 
it?  Surely  not  all  Robert’s.  So  what  if  he 
wanted  to  catch  the  sights?  Wasn’t  that  what 
couples  did  when  they  went  on  vacation 
together?  Why  did  she  quit?  Shouldn’t  she 
have  gone  to  any  length  possible  to  throw  a 
life  preserver  to  their  marriage?  Why  hadn’t 
she  been  more  aggressive  in  bed  on  that  trip? 
They  didn’t  make  love  the  whole  time  they 
were  there.  And  sometimes  Robert  needed, 
well,  coaxing.  Not  just  in  bed  but  in  other 
everyday  affairs.  He  wasn’t  always  aware  of 
the  things  he  said  or  did  that  often  resulted  in 
someone’s  feelings  being  hurt. 

Once,  when  her  little  niece  came  for  a  visit, 
the  three  of  them  went  to  Wrightsville  Beach 
for  a  picnic.  It  was  a  beautiful,  cloudless  day, 
and  there  weren’t  that  many  people.  Robert 
was  more  interested  in  the  many  varieties  of 
marine  life  that  washed  ashore  than  he  was 
in  his  company,  so  the  little  niece  busied  her¬ 
self  collecting  seashells.  A  big,  empty  conch 
quickly  became  her  favorite,  and  when  she 
asked  her  aunt  what  it  was  she  heard  in  the 
shell,  the  Professor  told  her  the  ocean  was 
trapped  inside.  But  Robert,  always  within 
hearing  distance  for  a  debate,  quickly 
debunked  this  myth  by  stating  that  it  was  the 
sound  of  the  girl’s  blood  traveling  through 
her  body.  She  let  the  conch  slip  from  her 
hands,  never  to  pick  it  up  again. 


7( 

n  I  t  wasn’t  that  Robert  had  intention- 
ally  meant  to  hurt  her  niece.  If 
^  anything,  he  probably  thought  he 
V.  was  doing  her  a  favor  by  making 
reality  more  accessible  to  her.  And  hadn’t 
she,  the  Professor,  contributed  in  some  way 
to  hurting  the  child’s  feelings  by  telling  her 
something  that  wasn’t  true?  Really,  she 
should  learn  to  be  more  responsible  for  what 
went  into  a  child’s  head.  Everything  to 
Robert  had  to  be  rooted  in  fact,  or  it  was  dis¬ 
carded  as  a  useless  amusement.  He  barely 
even  tolerated  the  bottom  shelf  of  literature 
that  he  afforded  her  at  home.  The  rest  of  the 
bookcase  was  packed  with  facts. 

Coming  up  on  her  neighborhood,  the 
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Professor  felt  the  sudden  urge  to  take  a  right 
onto  her  street  and  go  home  to  call  in  sick  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Often  she  was  compelled 
to  do  this.  But  she  knew  that  such  a  diver¬ 
sion  would  only  put  her  class  further  behind 
in  the  syllabus,  and  she  loathed  the  thought 
of  having  to  speed  through  the  rest  of  the 
semester  to  catch  up.  No,  better  to  go  on  to 
school,  even  though  her  temples  were  throb¬ 
bing  and  the  coffee  she’d  drunk  on  an  empty 
stomach  was  forming  into  a  lump  of  coal  in 
her  gut. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  the 
Professor  caught  the  frantic  glimmer  of 
light.  It  wasn’t  light  at  all,  but  the  movement 
of  a  small  white  animal  struggling  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  Leaning  toward  the  passen¬ 
ger  window,  the  Professor  saw,  to  her  own 
horror,  a  tiny  white  kitten  that  had  been  hit 
by  a  car.  Its  face  was  tight  with  pain,  and  it 
tried  to  pick  itself  up,  as  though  it  had  no 
idea  what  this  pain  should  mean,  only  that  if 
it  righted  itself  and  walked  away  the  pain 
would  go  away.  But  the  pain  was  determined 
to  go  nowhere,  perfectly  content  to  remain  in 
that  small  body,  and  there  on  the  corner 
where  the  Professor’s  street  ran  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  thoroughfare,  the  tiny  pink  mouth 
opened  and  cried  out  for  mercy.  Even  though 
her  window  was  closed,  the  Professor  knew 
that  nothing  audible  issued  from  that  mouth, 
for  it  was  obvious  the  kitten  was  on  its  last 
breath. 

The  Professor  felt  compelled  to  pull  over, 
but  there  wasn’t  enough  room  on  the  shoul¬ 
der  for  her  to  get  her  car  entirely  off  the  road, 
and  she  was  so  boxed  in  by  traffic  that  even 
a  late  turn  signal  would  result  in  a  rear-end 
collision  if  she  tried  to  turn  onto  her  street. 
All  she  could  do  was  look  in  vain  at  the  help¬ 
less  kitten  as  she  passed  the  corner.  She  felt 
her  whole  being  drop  within  her  when  she 
saw  the  animal  accept  its  fate  by  lying  down 
on  its  side.  The  only  part  of  its  body  that 
moved  was  the  white  hair  waving  in  the 
exhaust  of  the  passing  traffic.  The  Professor 
was  filled  with  such  loathing  for  these  com¬ 
muters,  who  could  run  over  a  life  without  so 
much  as  a  sidelong  glance,  that  she  gripped 
the  steering  wheel  until  her  knuckles 
whitened  and  tears  streamed  down  her 
cheeks,  the  first  ones  she’d  cried  since  the 
final  divorce  papers  had  arrived  in  the  mail 
with  a  postcard  from  New  England. 

*  *  * 

During  her  lecture  on  Kate  Chopin’s  The 


Awakening,  the  Professor  couldn’t  rid  her 
mind  of  the  dying  kitten.  Yet,  somehow  she 
made  it  through  the  assignment,  and  some¬ 
how  she  made  it  home,  a  house  of  shadows 
waiting  for  her  at  the  top  of  the  drive.  She 
knew  she  would  have  to  sell  this  house,  as 
she  couldn’t  afford  the  mortgage  on  her 
salary.  Its  sad  face  served  as  a  reminder  of 
her  loneliness  that  waited  within. 

Although  it  was  only  afternoon,  the  over¬ 
cast  sky  caused  the  day  to  appear  darker  than 
it  really  was,  and  the  Professor  moved 
through  the  shadows  of  the  house  that  greet¬ 
ed  her  like  gray  ghosts.  She  undressed,  drew 
a  hot  bath,  and  drifted  off  into  a  fitful  sleep, 
letting  the  day  ease  out  of  her.  While  she 
dozed  in  the  warm  water,  her  mind  wan¬ 
dered  deeper  into  itself,  over  a  land  of 
decades  in  which  she  was  a  child  running 
through  the  green  fields  surrounding  her 
grandparents’  home  in  the  country. 

She  remembered  the  thick  smell  of  humid¬ 
ity,  the  two-story  wooden  house  built  by  her 
grandfather,  the  shade  of  oaks,  the  buttery 
light  of  August.  This  tiny  world  in  which  her 
parents  left  her  for  two  weeks  each  summer 
teemed  with  the  green  of  life  and  seemed  to 
defy  any  intrusion  of  death.  Even  her  grand¬ 
parents,  old  as  they  were,  seemed  ebullient, 
although  they  would  die  within  the  next  two 
years,  leaving  this  summer  paradise  to  be 
divided  up  and  sold  among  their  children.  As 
a  child,  the  Professor  hated  to  leave  this 
place  behind  for  the  harsher,  more  demand¬ 
ing  world  of  appearance,  where  freedom 
could  only  be  found  in  books. 

She  recalled  her  final  summer  there.  Her 
two  weeks  of  freedom  were  nearly  at  an  end, 
and  the  little  girl  of  seven  resented  the  day 
when  her  parents’  station  wagon  would  turn 
up  the  driveway  to  cart  her  off  to  the  city. 
Once,  while  playing  beneath  the  trees,  she 
came  upon  the  futile  attempts  of  a  wounded 
sparrow  as  it  tried  to  return  to  the  sky,  fran¬ 
tically  flapping  its  wings  as  it  skidded  along 
the  ground  on  its  belly,  its  tiny  eyes  alive 
with  fright.  Never  before  had  the  child  been 
this  close  to  a  bird  or  to  death,  and  she  was 
frightened  both  for  and  of  the  creature  that 
had  by  now  seen  its  struggle  as  useless.  It  lay 
silently  in  the  grass,  its  tiny  rictus  convuls¬ 
ing  open  and  closed. 

As  though  to  deny  her  own  mortality,  the 
girl  fled  from  the  bird  and  hid  in  the  house. 
But  later  that  afternoon,  as  the  sun  began  to 
set,  she  crept  through  the  grass  and  located 
the  dead  bird.  It  was  lying  on  its  back,  star¬ 


ing  blankly  at  the  sky,  and  its  wings,  once 
the  instruments  of  flight,  were  pushed  awk¬ 
wardly  behind  it,  thrusting  its  breast  for¬ 
ward.  Whatever  had  come  for  this  bird  had 
frightened  it  so  horribly  that  the  child  began  , 
to  weep,  not  just  for  the  bird  but  for  the 
fragility  of  the  life  around  her,  a  world  that 
had  always  seemed  so  safe  from  death,  and 
she  realized  that  one  day  she,  too,  would  be 
blank  and  empty. 

A  firm  hand  grasped  the  girl’s  shoulder, 
and  she  turned  to  behold  her  grandmother’s 
white  hair  and  knowing  smile,  a  gardening 
shovel  clasped  in  her  other  hand.  Without  a 
word,  they  dug  a  small  hole  beneath  the  trees 
and  buried  the  tiny  corpse.  Then  they  went 
into  the  house  and  washed  up  for  dinner. 
They  never  spoke  of  this  incident.  A  quiet 
understanding  had  passed  between  them,  a 
tradition  handed  down  that  the  child  hadn’t 
been  prepared  to  comprehend,  but  somehow 
the  burial  had  made  everything  all  right,  as 
though  death  were  life  and  could  never  be 
parted  from  it,  a  something  behind  change 
that  doesn’t  change,  the  two  forever  comple¬ 
menting  each  other. 

A  few  days  later,  the  girl  returned  home 
with  her  parents.  It  would  be  her  last  sum- 
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mer  at  her  grandparents’  house,  but  within 
her  she  would  always  carry  that  day  beneath 
the  tree,  a  gift  from  her  grandmother  that  one 
day  she  would  have  to  reopen.  .  .  . 

The  Professor  opened  her  eyes  and  pulled 
herself  up  in  the  tub.  It  suddenly  became 
clear  what  she  must  do  for  the  kitten.  She  got 
out  of  the  tub  and  toweled  herself  off.  Then 
she  put  on  a  T-shirt  and  a  pair  of  jeans  and 
sneakers.  Taking  a  paper  sack  from  the 
pantry,  she  walked  up  the  dark  street  toward 
the  thoroughfare.  By  now  it  was  night. 
Clouds  had  dispersed  to  reveal  the  stars.  The 
solemn  faces  of  houses  seemed  to  watch  her 
as  she  passed  them,  and  she  walked  as 
though  not  wanting  to  be  seen  or  heard. 

The  cat  lay  where  she  had  last  seen  it. 
Haloed  by  a  streetlight,  it  hadn’t  changed 
position.  Already  it  smelled  sharply  of  putre¬ 
faction,  and  the  pungent  odor  pushed  the 
Professor  back  a  step.  The  kitten  must  have 
expired  the  moment  it  lay  down.  What  had 
been  its  last  thought?  That  perhaps  if  it  lay 
down  to  sleep  for  a  while  the  pain  would  go 
away?  How  often  had  the  Professor  thought 
this  about  her  own  life?  But  she  knew  she 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  sleep  tonight  until  she 
had  done  something  for  this  cat.  Before 


today,  she’d  never  really  given  much 
thought  to  cats.  It  wasn’t  that  she  disliked 
them;  it  was  because  Robert  did.  But  even 
animals  had  a  right  to  some  dignity.  And 
besides,  the  Professor  knew  she  would  have 
to  pass  the  corpse  every  day  on  her  way  to 
school,  renewing  her  grief  and  the  guilt  she 
felt  for  every  mistake  in  her  life.  No,  she 
must  stop  blaming  herself  for  everything. 

She  was  careful  not  to  lay  her  fingers  on 
the  stiff  carcass,  hideously  trying  to  push  the 
bag  beneath  it.  But  the  bloated  body  was 
stuck  to  the  asphalt,  and  looking  around  with 
an  embarrassed  plea,  the  Professor  grabbed 
it  off  the  road  without  glancing  at  it  and 
stuffed  it  into  the  sack.  Pivoting  quickly  on 
the  balls  of  her  feet,  she  stepped  out  of  the 
circle  of  light  and  moved  into  the  darkness. 

Retrieving  a  shovel  from  the  garage,  she 
dug  a  small  hole  in  the  back  yard  beside  the 
north  fence.  Several  times  she  looked  around 
in  the  dark  to  see  if  she  was  being  watched. 
But  her  neighbors  were  sealed  away  in  their 
houses,  and  her  only  audience  were  the 
crickets,  who  seemed  to  be  chirping  a  eulo¬ 
gy  for  the  clandestine  funeral  taking  place  in 
the  shadows. 

The  Professor  placed  the  soiled  bag  in  the 


grave  and  patted  it  down  with  dirt.  Suddenly, 
everything  began  to  slow  down  and  merge. 
No  sound  in  the  world  remained  except  the 
crickets.  The  Professor  stepped  away  from 
the  grave,  her  head  filled  with  a  light  she 
hadn’t  been  prepared  for.  She  didn’t  move. 
She  didn’t  speak.  She  saw  light  in  the  shad¬ 
ows,  light  in  the  depths  of  the  dark  trees,  the 
light  of  every  star  in  the  sky.  For  the  first 
time  in  years,  she  felt  a  warmth  surge 
through  her  body.  She  swallowed,  and  the 
warmth  was  like  daylight  going  down. 
Smiling  radiantly,  she  returned  the  shovel  to 
the  garage  and  went  back  into  the  dark 
house,  passing  the  empty  bookshelves  and 
turning  on  every  light  on  her  way  to  the  bed¬ 
room.  It  was  as  though  she  walked  through  a 
great  illuminated  head. 

The  picture  of  the  stranger  sitting  by  her 
bed  smiled  awkwardly  at  the  Professor. 
Smiling  had  once  come  so  easily  to  this  man, 
but  somewhere  along  the  way  smiling  had 
become  an  effort.  Facts  simply  wouldn’t 
allow  such  foolishness. 

The  Professor  imagined  a  group  of  people 
picnicking  by  the  ocean — her  parents  and 
grandparents,  her  niece,  she  and  Robert,  the 
white  kitten.  They  were  gathered  together  on 
a  quilt  beneath  the  beating  wings  of  birds, 
listening  to  the  roar  of  the  tide  in  conch 
shells,  including  Robert,  who  seemed 
pleased  with  what  he  heard  until  it  turned 
into  the  sound  of  blood  rushing  through  his 
body.  Discarding  the  shell  in  the  sand,  he 
walked  out  into  the  ocean,  walked  on  top  of 
the  water,  until  he  was  barely  discernible 
from  the  horizon.  He  turned  to  wave  good¬ 
bye.  The  grandmother  handed  the  kitten  to 
the  Professor,  and  they  waved  to  Robert  as 
he  slowly  sank  into  the  sea.  Then  the  vision 
faded,  and  the  Professor  was  back  in  her 
room  again. 

She  picked  up  the  picture  and  studied  the 
perplexed  face  of  the  stranger,  this  man  who 
would  always  be  a  stranger  to  himself,  and 
she  began  to  laugh  until  her  laughter  filled 
the  room.  The  world  would  be  filled  with 
light  from  now  on,  she  promised  herself. 
Light  to  fill  the  darkness,  light  to  fill  the 
cracks  of  every  life  that  entered  her  life. 
Light,  light,  God’s  first  revelation.  Let  there 
be  light.  Placing  the  picture  in  a  drawer,  she 
closed  the  latest  lesson  of  her  life. 

Chris  Wood  lives 

in  Albany,  Georgia. 
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All-Hallows’  Eve  Straggler 


My  night  thoughts,  those  hags,  spring  up 
sneering  in  a  language  of  fear  and  warning. 
Someone  is  out  there,  someone  close  by, 
watchful  under  the  street  lamp,  a  familiar  shape, 


but  no  name,  unless  it  is  the  lilac 
which  lit  that  corner  last  May. 

Tonight  while  the  moon,  smooth  and  consonant, 
sails  over  lovers’  clover  beds  or  beds  without  exits, 


my  father  stands  again 
on  the  porch  where  never  once 
when  life  surged  in  him,  he  stood. 
Each  year  he  grows  hungrier 


demanding  crispy  oat  wafers  —  soul  cakes  — 
piled  in  plates  behind  the  door. 

In  black  galoshes  holding  a  zinc  pail 
egg-filled  from  the  chicken  house, 


he  is  worrying  about  something  again, 
something  I  can  never  name.  His  eyes  search 
the  fireplace  inside  for  the  hazelnuts 
we  roasted  on  Hallows’  Eve  to  tell  fortunes: 


If  they  exploded,  one’s  love  was  inconstant; 
if  burned  to  ash,  love  lasted  forever. 

With  fractious  murmurs,  he  mutters, 

What  matter  tests  of  true  or  false  without  skin 


for  touching?  He  turns  away  complaining 
how  we  poets  know  nothing 
begging  Love  to  stay  for  all  time 
when  Death,  that  bowing  bone  and  rag  man, 


snatches  up  bodies  whose  loved  faces  disappear 
like  coins  rubbed  between  his  quick  fingers. 

The  old  ghost  moans,  Forever?  What  matter  without  hands 
to  stroke  live  hair?  What  matter  without  lips? 


And,  he  returns  to  nothing,  kicking 

scarlet  leaves  with  their  bright  knowledge  of  sugar. 


—  Geri  Radacsi 

Farmington,  Connecticut 


There  are  Rooms 


Some  rooms  fit  snugly  and  cling 
to  the  chest  like  a  favorite  vest,  but 
others  can  slip  off  so  easily  that 
you  are  left  there  naked  before  you 
know  it.  .  . 

You  have  to  search 
telescoping  corridors, 
space  exhaling  halls 
and  wildly  gyrating  staircases 
for  that  room  that  felt  so  perfect  around  you 
while  you  were  wrapped  in  it  once, 

together  with  someone  else 
who  liked  to  hug  as  much  as  you, 

but  in  the  frantic  thrashing  of  the  arms 

the  room  somehow  slipped  off  your  shoulders 

taking  its  inhabitant  with  it, 

and  now  all  you  have  is  the  certitude 

that  there  is  a  room  that  fits  you  so  well, 

whether  it  hangs  in  a  flea  market  or  a  library 
you’ll  know  it  when  you  try  it  on.  . . 

in  an  inside  pocket  there’s  a  scarf  with 
the  meaning  of  life  batiked  on  it. 


— P.  Sohar 

Warren,  New  Jersey 
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Glass  Houses 


So  there  I  was,  just  a  stone’s  throw  from  loving  you 

and  you  said,  “Glass  houses.”  Oh,  I  know 

if  left  to  my  own  devices  I’d  stay  up  way  too  late 

and  eat  cereal  for  dinner, 

but  that  doesn’t  stop  the  dream  of  your  skin 

against  my  mouth.  You  are  alive:  don’t  your  bones 

pulse  with  blood  when  you  stand  beneath  the  moon? 

Little  boxes  of  shadows,  your  eyes.  I  wet  my  finger 
with  my  tongue  and  press  it  to  your  throat, 
but  it  is  as  cold  as  your  shoulder,  like  snow,  or  water 
coming  from  an  unexpected  desert  spring.  Seasons 
don’t  change;  they  blend,  and  overlap,  and  crowd 
each  other’s  space,  and  sometimes  they  make  mud. 

Glass  houses  are  hard  to  keep  clean.  Don’t  you  know  that? 
I’m  going  to  throw  stones  anyway. 


— Linda  Price 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 


The  Song 

Dust  as  we  are,  the  immortal  spirit  grows 
Like  harmony  in  music  . . . 

from  “The  Prelude,”  William  Wordsworth 


palmwish 


To  where  could  I  walk 
on  a  dim  day 
when  clouds  wrap  thick: 

I  could  walk  to  Ireland, 

&  try  to  pull 

straight  the  knots,  but  each  firm 
tug  would  only  open  other  great  gates; 

I  could  walk  to  my  heart, 
cabin  still, 

unhitch  the  latch  and  tramp  in 

to  listen  to  the  rough  music  on  the  wind; 

I  could  walk  to  the  corner, 

be  a  street  sign  at  noon, 
wait  till  night  drops,  then 
tear  out  the  eye  of  the  moon, 

And  meet  you  when 

the  rain  begins. 


You  can  believe  it  floats 

in  the  rain,  the  steady,  gentle  tapping 

sounding  across  your  entire  world. 

You  can  hear  the  spirit 

pulsing  as  you  lean  over  to  kiss, 

to  hold  another  in  your  arms 

for  the  night. 

And  sometimes  you  feel 
your  soul  dancing 
right  out  of  your  skin, 
twirling  and  flying 
in  the  moonlight 
as  you  walk  alone, 
you  and  the  cool  dark  air 
hand  in  hand, 

for  once  pleased  with  what  your  body 
can  do. 

As  your  feet  work  themselves 

into  the  ground,  into  dust, 

you  begin  to  sing  softly, 

to  remember  a  tune  lost, 

and  it  is  the  singing 

that  matters  now, 

that  it  comes  out  of  nowhere 

to  be  in  the  world, 

and  go  back  to  it. 

— David  James 
Linden,  Michigan 


— Mick  Kennedy 

Elizabethtown,  Kentucky 
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My  Nephew 


Who  I  am,  Poetically 


I  have  waited  almost  fourteen  years  for  this  moment. 
The  days,  the  hours,  and  minutes  pass  slowly. 

I  never  realized  that  becoming  an  Aunt  is  so  exhausting. 
The  day  has  come. 

I  have  become  an  Aunt. 

Justin  is  finally  born. 

Now,  Justin  calls  Aunt  Mary:  A-Ba. 

For  Justin  will  always  be  my  special  nephew. 

And  I  his  special  Aunt. 


A  Hoot  for  Halloween 


— Mary  Irene  Hogan 
Hammond,  Indiana 


I  give  only  Afro-centric  romance 
Free-style  poeticism — 
Leaving  you  in  a  trance. 

I  convey  the  sweetness  of  a  love  ballad 
The  smooth  flow  of  jazz 
Realness  of  the  blues 
Urban  Cafe  class 
Like  Amel  Larrieux, 

I  incessantly  bare  my  soul 
Music  is  my  aesthetic  muse — 
Artistically  making  me  whole 


The  flowers  burst 

From  the  kaleidoscopic  dominion 

Of  summer,  to  ride 

On  the  Halloween  pumpkin. 

This  October,  I  escape 

Into  the  phenomena 

Of  ghosts,  phantoms,  and  of  specters 

The  heckle  and  howl  of  the  night 
Makes  my  memory  glare 
At  the  silent  moon. 

Tonight,  I  stroke  the  shadows 
That  glide  with  the  reflections 
On  the  streams  and  channels. 

Today,  Indian  Summer 
Many  species  of  trees 
Grow  on  the  streets 
By  the  boulevard.  .  . 

Where  the  harvest  leprechauns  dance, 

By  the  town  markets. 

My  lover  kisses 
The  autumn  mist 
When  the  sun  sets. 

She  drifts  in  a  dream. 

And  I  am  dazed  and  in  daydream. 

Tonight,  we  escort  and  chaperone  the  sparrow.  .  . 
And  the  grasshoppers  dance  no  more.  .  . 

For  another  year  and  another  season. 

But  the  haunting, 

Of  the  season 
Chills  the  land 
Where  the  owl  hoots 
At  the  aimless  travelers. 

Eureka!  for  trick  or  treat. 


— Harlem  Jazz 
Gary,  Indiana 


The  Web 

My  frame  glimmers 
as  the  morning  sun  finds 
me  under  the  eave  of  the  house. 

A  door  opens  and  I  quiver. 

When  the  spider  walks  on  me  I  bounce. 

When  it  crouches  down  and  waits, 
so  do  I — 

sinking  down  ever  so  slightly. 

Every  morning  I  dip  down  like  a  basket 
or  a  bowl, 

as  dew  still  clings  to  my  body, 
bathing  me  in  sequined  glitter. 

I  am  beautiful 
even  if  I  am  deadly. 

I  catch  all  that  comes  to  me, 

sift  everything  through  my  outstretched  fingers — 

through  the  thin  frame  of  my  body. 

You  can  barely  tell  I’m  here — 
like  a  whisper  in  a  great  room. 

But  if  you  dare  touch  me 

I’ll  cling  to  you, 

trap  you  in  your  own  curiosity. 

If  you  rip  me,  remember 

that  my  spider  watches  for  any  holes. 

Constantly  revised, 
reinvented, 
made  strong, 

as  long  as  my  spider  is  alive. 

As  long  as  my  spider  never  abandons  me, 

I  too  will  live. 


— Jesus  Gutierrez 

East  Chicago,  Indiana 


— Edward  Anthony  Pasko 
Crown  Point,  Indiana 
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Watercolor  by  Larry  Miller 
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posture 


Underground  Railroad 


Once  again  they’ve  decreed  you  act 
and  once  again 

you  must  turn  down  their  bidding. 

No  more  cloying  pieties, 
you  understand? 

In  the  end  we  must  each  travel 

the  roofless  world 

alone 

with  our  scrolls  of  night  skies  and 
painted  stars. 

If  to  act  as  they  say  is  celestial 
you  must  renew  at  once 
your  quarrel  with  your  gods. 

Tell  them  plainly 

that  everything — 

your  mortality  and  mine  and 

the  buried  enigma  of 

our  time  on  earth — 

all  this  was  once  theirs  and 

they  diced  it  all  away 

in  mindless  actions  of 

adolescent  lust.  Patience,  of  course, 

was  never  their  forte. 

So  they  condemned  us  to  waiting 
but  we  gilded  that  acrimonious  curse 
and  flew  it  like  a  banner  even  in  our  sleep. 
How  dare  they  spite  now 
the  bold  humility  of  our  waiting? 

If  they  call  again,  say  you  believe 
All  is  action  and  go 
wink  at  children, 

Look  in  maps  and  mirrors. 

Wander. 

Shout. 

Be  terrestrial. 

Often  long  in  coming 
your  echo,  remember, 
will  be  like  no  other. 

Tell  them  you’ll  wager  the  world  and 
all  its  turgid  anthems  to  action 
against  the  fine  delirium 
of  your  own 
waiting. 


I  took  a  walk  down  a  path 
To  experience  a  time  unfamiliar. 

As  I  wandered  through  the  woods 
Thoughts  of  an  era  long  past 
Filtered  their  way  into  my  mind. 

The  brightness  of  the  sunshine 
Did  little  to  dispel  the  cold  of  my  hands 
My  heart  reached  out  to  the  souls 
Who  faced  certain  death  if  captured. 

Their  cycle  of  dread  and  despair 
Was  tempered  by  the  approaching  goal 
of  Freedom. 

Freedom  to  be  a  human 
Freedom  not  to  be  afraid 
Freedom  to  marry 
Freedom  to  possess  an  identity 
Freedom  to  be  FREE 
Rights  so  often  taken  for  granted. 

For  these  precious  Souls  like  Harriet  Tubman  and  Frederick  Douglass 
The  attainment  was  worth  more  than  all  the  wealth  imagined. 

To  be  able  to  receive  and  share 
Their  rightful  place  in  society 
Not  to  be  treated  as  an  animal 
Not  to  endure  meager  living  conditions 
Not  to  know  even  the  experience  of  the  written  word. 

Human  rights  were  denied — 

A  crime  against  nature  and  God. 

A  time  of  dissension 

A  taunting  disablement  of  an  individual’s  thoughts 
The  loss  of  a  growing  in  mind,  heart,  and  body 
A  violation  of  the  most  basic  rights. 

The  times  have  changed, 

Or  have  they,  for  everyone? 

The  hope  that  the  problems 
Of  this  period  of  history 
Will  soon  be  understood 
Is  my  basic  prayer 

For  a  future  of  happiness  and  empathy  for  all  individuals 
Whose  lives  I  review  on  this  day 
Of  my  walk  in  the  woods. 


— Krishna  Candeth 
New  York,  New  York 


— Patricia  Wilson 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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Boys  and  Men 


The  cloak  took  years  to  complete, 
beginning  with  a  big  brother’s  shove 
and  his  command  to  little  brother 
not  to  tattle. 

Splayed  across  cold  bushes, 
little  Perry  cried 
into  spindly  branches, 
an  unyielding  autumn  ground 
the  sole  comfort  for  his  pain. 

At  home  he  sipped  hot  cocoa, 
reporting  only  weather 
and  game  scores. 

Mother  gave  him  strips  of  cloth 
to  wrap  around  his  wounds. 


Big  Alex, 

perceiving  power  over  little  Perry, 
would  punch  and  laugh  by  day. 

Every  night,  alone, 

little  Perry  would  sew  pieces  of  fabric, 
reinforce  seams,  fashion  a  pattern, 
try  on  the  growing  garment, 
then  closet  his  unfinished  creation 
behind  roller  skates 
and  a  baseball  mitt. 

Soon  he  could  parade  his  covering, 
but  when  he  shivered 
through  its  thinness 
he  added  more  layers. 


Branches  with  Green  Leaves 


The  bigger  he  grew, 
the  thicker  his  shield. 

He  began  to  weight  lift  beside  Alex, 
warming  to  the  lateral  pull-down 
and  shoulder  press. 

At  first  he  grimaced  at  twenty  pounds, 
then  managed  thirty,  even  forty, 
finally  lifting  and  pressing 
three  times  as  much. 

Now,  he  smiles  at  Alex 
in  the  locker-room  mirror 
as  he  puts  on  his  cloak, 
feeling  nothing, 
nothing  at  all. 


— Sandra  Goldsmith 
Chicago,  Illinois 


My  six-year-old  grandson 
Doesn’t  realize  that  I’m  retired 
And  have  no  voice 
In  important  affairs  any  more, 

And  his  eyes  grow  big 
When  I  tell  him  about 
The  bones  I  found  beside 
The  stream  in  the  hollow 
Below  our  house, 


And  he  believes  me 

When  I  tell  him  to  hang 

On  to  the  branches  with  green 

Leaves  when  he  edges 

Down  the  steep  bank  to  the  stream, 


And  he  believes  it’s  important 
Work  to  repair  these  trails,  even 
Asking  if  we  can  build  new 
Ones  to  new  places. 

And  when  the  trail  back 
To  the  house  gets  steep 
And  rocky,  he  puts  his  hand 
In  mine,  and  I  know 

I’m  safe,  for  a  little  while. 


— Larsen  Bowker 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 
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THE  MONSOONS 


by  Dave  McCullom 


This  is  chapter  6  of  the  novel  “Reflections”  which  is  about  the  Viet  Nam  experience. 


he  monsoons  were  coming  and 
we  got  word  through  the  unoffi¬ 
cial  information  pipeline  that 
most  military  activities  would  be 
slowing  down,  some  to  a  virtual  halt.  I 
couldn’t  understand  how  rain,  especially  in  a 
nice,  warm  climate,  could  put  such  a  hamper 
on  things  unless  there  were  some  sort  of 
tropical  storm  like  a  typhoon  associated  with 
it.  But  when  the  rains  began,  no  further 
explanation  was  needed.  The  rain  began  one 
day  and  just  kept  coming.  It  poured  down 
rain  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  it 
rained  all  day  and  all  night.  After  a  while  I 
wondered  how  so  much  water  could  be  in 
the  atmosphere  or  how  it  could  just  keep 
replenishing  itself.  These  were  heavy  rains, 
not  light  showers,  and  they  poured  out  of  the 
sky,  flooding  streets  and  culverts  and  rice 
paddies.  The  relative  humidity  was  100%. 
The  air  simply  could  not  hold  any  more 
water  vapor  and  even  the  inside  of  the  bar¬ 
racks  developed  a  moist,  dew-like  covering. 
It  became  impossible  to  stay  dry  for  any 
length  of  time.  Often  we  resorted  to  eating 
K-rations  in  the  barracks  rather  than  walk 
across  the  road  to  the  mess  hall.  Putting  on 
and  taking  off  ponchos  was  a  hassle  and  only 
brought  in  more  water  once  you  got  back 
inside. 

Ringworm  was  a  common  affliction  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Delta  area  which  was  basically 
the  very  southernmost  part  of  the  country. 
Ringworm  is  a  fungus  which  develops  when 
portions  of  the  body,  especially  the  legs  and 
fingernails  and  toenails,  are  constantly  wet. 
Ringworm  appears  as  a  round  patch  of  dis¬ 
coloration  on  the  skin,  and  although  not  nec¬ 
essarily  dangerous,  it  is  aggravating,  causing 
a  mild  itch.  Virtually  everyone  who  humped 
the  rice  paddies  got  a  dose  of  it  at  one  time 
or  another,  some  getting  fairly  severe  cases, 
i  There  was  an  ointment  to  put  on  the  affected 
i  areas,  but  the  main  part  of  the  cure  was  to 
keep  that  area  dry,  an  extremely  hard  thing 
to  do,  especially  during  the  monsoons  and 
especially  in  the  Delta.  Even  if  you  didn’t 
get  a  dose  of  ringworm,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  skin  on  hands  and  feet  was  constantly 


shriveled  up  and  pale,  as  if  you  had  spent  too 
much  time  in  a  swimming  pool  or  doing 
dishes  in  a  sink. 

But  even  during  the  monsoons  the  enemy 
kept  active.  This  was  their  turf  and  they  were 
used  to  all  aspects  of  the  climate  and  weath¬ 
er.  We  still  had  to  perform  guard  duty  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  base  as  well  as  patrols 
just  beyond  the  base  One  afternoon  we  were 
told  to  be  ready  to  go  on  an  all-night  patrol. 
We  would  be  leaving  about  5:00  RM.  so  we 
needed  to  get  something  to  eat  at  the  mess 
hall  or  we  would  have  to  eat  K-rations  later. 
We  were  advised  to  wear  full  gear  covered 
by  a  poncho  and  to  bring  an  extra  poncho  for 
a  ground  cloth.  I  didn’t  quite  understand,  but 
I  let  a  friend  of  mine,  Dean,  check  me  out 
before  we  went  outside.  I  had  my  rifle,  rifle 
ammo,  bandoliered  machine  gun  ammo, 
grenades,  and,  in  a  backpack,  K-rations,  an 
extra  poncho,  extra  socks,  and  all  this  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  poncho.  Before  we  went  outside, 
we  took  turns  applying  camouflage  make-up 
to  each  others’  faces.  I  felt  as  though  I  could 
barely  move.  We  lined  up  out  in  front  of  the 
barracks  for  a  quick  inspection  and  then 
jumped  onto  the  backs  of  the  trucks  which 
would  take  us  the  several  miles  to  our  night 
position.  We  drove  down  Route  1,  a  main 
north-south  road  in  Viet  Nam,  and  at  a 
deserted  area  several  miles  south  of  Saigon 
the  truck  pulled  onto  the  shoulder  of  the  road 
and  dropped  us  off.  We  were  told  to  relax  for 
a  while  until  the  road  cleared.  There  was  a 
curfew  for  everyone  beginning  at  dusk, 
which  meant  that  no  one  was  allowed  on  any 
road,  especially  Route  1,  when  it  began  to 
get  dark.  The  last  few  stragglers  on  bicycles 
or  motorbikes  disappeared  into  the  distance, 
and  soon  we  were  the  only  animate  objects 
around.  We  were  a  group  of  about  twelve 
men  assigned  to  guard  a  stretch  of  vacant 
road  from  an  invisible  enemy  force,  whose 
existence  at  that  point,  especially  with  the 
prevailing  weather,  would  seem  to  be  highly 
questionable.  The  rain  was  steady  but  not 
quite  as  hard  as  it  had  been  earlier  in  the 
afternoon. 

Ponchos  are  made  to  cover  your  head  as 


well  as  your  entire  torso,  and  because  we 
had  helmets  on  under  the  poncho,  it  was 
hard  to  hear  anything.  In  order  to  hear  any¬ 
thing  below  a  shout,  we  had  to  drop  the  head 
covering  to  expose  our  ears,  allowing  the 
rain  to  run  down  the  neck  opening.  It  was 
something  of  a  no-win  situation,  and  it  did¬ 
n’t  look  as  though  there  would  be  much  of 
an  improvement  in  the  near  future. 

We  were  given  instructions  by  our  platoon 
leader.  We  would  split  into  pairs  and  each 
pair  would  pull  a  two-hour  shift  on  guard. 
Each  pair  was  assigned  its  shift  sequence 
and  everyone  had  to  make  sure  they  knew 
not  only  who  followed  them  but  where  each 
pair  would  be  sleeping.  One  thing  we  did  not 
want  to  do  was  to  wake  up  the  wrong  people. 
It  was  hard  enough  falling  asleep  once  with¬ 
out  being  awakened  by  mistake  and  then  try¬ 
ing  to  get  back  to  sleep. 

We  set  up  our  ambush  position,  putting 
claymore  mines  at  each  end  of  our  area  and 
placing  the  machine  gun  so  that  it  faced  the 
road  from  the  middle  of  the  group.  We  were 
about  twenty  feet  back  from  the  road,  spread 
out  a  few  feet  from  each  other.  It  got  dark 
very  early  and  there  wasn’t  much  to  do  to 
keep  us  occupied.  If  you  had  to  speak,  you 
had  to  whisper.  We  couldn’t  read,  it  was 
raining,  and  we  were  already  quite  wet.  We 
had  to  sit  or  lie  down,  so  first  we  spread  the 
extra  poncho  on  the  ground.  But  we  were  on 
an  incline  and  the  water  was  running  down 
from  the  road,  not  heavily  but  steadily,  and  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  by  the  end  of  this 
night  we  would  all  be  drenched.  Fortunately, 
it  was  not  cold  and  so  the  best  we  could  hope 
for  was  to  be  wet  and  warm. 


Tl 

^  _rB  ean  and  I  were  to  pull  guard 
B_  together,  and  he  woke  me  up 
A  ^  about  midnight  after  those  end- 
V—  ing  their  shift  woke  him.  I  was 
soaked  through  and  even  though  I  was  fairly 
warm  the  feeling  of  wearing  soaking-wet 
socks  and  boots,  pants  and  underwear,  shirt 
and  undershirt,  and  not  being  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it  until  the  next  day  was  unnerv- 
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Elementals 


Under  a  quarrel  of  clouds 
far  from  Louisiana  wetlands 
snowy  egrets  stop  in  the  shallows 
of  sky-darkened  lake 
bisque  figures  on  black  lacquer 
rapier  thrusts  penetrate  the  surface 
seeking  bluegill  or  sunfish 
water-wounds  open,  touch 
sodden  logs  where  turtles  sleep 
and  have  from  the  beginning 
content  to  go  nowhere  but  here. 

— Jerry  Dreesen 
Cicero,  Indiana 

\ 
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Powerful  Winds  Pummel  Terrain 
read  the  headline  at  eight  a.m. 
but  the  morning  was  clear  and  calm 
there  were  no  signs  of  pummeling 
the  bums  slept  soundly  in  doorways 
snagged  fibers  hung  from  a  toenail 


— Jan  DiVmcenzo 

San  Francisco,  California 


The  Farmer’s  Wife 


Before  you  came,  I  could  not  see. 

You  planted  kisses  there, 

in  the  fields  of  my  eyes, 

weeded  loneliness,  cultivated  caresses. 

Come  the  harvest,  that  began 
long  months  ago  with  your  scattering 
of  seed,  my  eyes  meet  yours 
and  mirror  fertile  fields  of  love. 


— Billie  Morrill 

Niantic,  Connecticut 

_ _ / 


ing.  If  we  sat  real  still,  we  noticed  it  less  than 
if  we  tried  to  move  and  our  clothing  rubbed 
against  our  skin. 

Time  passed  much  too  slowly  and  two 
hours  seemed  an  eternity.  One  redeeming 
aspect  of  that  particular  night’s  ordeal  was 
my  introduction  to  the  “night  scope.”  This 
incredible  instrument  was  a  sophisticated 
telescope  which  took  even  the  faintest  light 
source  and  magnified  it  to  such  a  degree  that 
you  could  literally  see  in  the  dark.  It  made  a 
slight  buzzing  noise  when  it  was  turned  on, 
and  when  you  looked  through  the  lens  it 
seemed  that  you  were  looking  at  a  very 
small,  green-tinted  television  screen.  Even 
in  the  pitch  black  of  night  I  could  make  out 
trees  and  other  objects  away  in  the  distance, 
and  if  there  had  been  anything  moving,  such 
as  people  or  animals,  I  would  have  been  able 
to  see  them  clearly.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
totally  uneventful  night,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
shift  Dean  and  I  went  back  to  sleep  in  our 
wet  poncho  beds. 

Early  the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  began 
to  get  light,  we  heard  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
convoy  of  trucks  coming  down  the  road.  We 
sat  up  and  realized  that  our  ordeal  was  over, 
or  at  least,  hopefully,  the  worst  part  was.  As 
we  began  to  stand  up  and  stretch  and  the 
trucks,  U.S.  Army  deuce-and-a-halves, 
approached  us  honking  their  horns,  the  G.I.s 
in  them  waved  and  yelled  and  smiled  as  they 
sped  by.  This  was  the  ritual  which  reopened 
Route  1  every  morning  and  not  long  after  the 
trucks  had  passed,  a  stream  of  bicycles  and 
motorbikes  and  pedestrians  formed  from 
both  directions. 


I  felt  indescribably  nasty,  wet  and  dirty, 
and  as  we  turned  our  backs  to  the  road  and 
walked  a  few  feet  toward  the  fields  to  relieve 
ourselves,  it  seemed  almost  senseless  to 
bother  unzipping. 

The  rain  had  been  reduced  to  not  much 
more  than  a  fine  drizzle.  Smokers  fumbled  at 
getting  cigarettes  out  of  packs  and  lighting 
them.  These  were  the  one  item  to  be  kept  dry 
at  all  costs.  They  were  placed  in  waterproof, 
plastic  bags  and  usually  stashed  strategically 
inside  the  helmet. 


e  were  told  that  we  would  be 
walking  about  a  “click,” 
slang  for  a  kilometer,  or  one 
thousand  meters,  where  we 
would  be  met  by  the  trucks  which  would 
take  us  the  rest  of  the  way  home.  We  would 
wait  to  eat  our  K-rations  until  we  got  to  our 
rendezvous  point.  We  gathered  our  equip¬ 
ment  and  walked  single  file  as  if  we  were  on 
a  normal  patrol.  We  turned  off  the  highway 
onto  a  narrow,  gravel  road  and  continued 
until  we  reached  a  large  clearing.  We  had  at 
least  an  hour  to  kill  so  we  were  told  just  to 
relax,  meaning  do  basically  whatever  we 
wanted  but  to  stay  alert  and,  as  always,  be 
ready  for  anything  to  happen  at  any  time. 
Almost  everyone  took  off  their  boots  and 
socks  and  put  on  the  dry  pair  of  socks  from 
their  back  packs.  Jungle  boots  are  made  of 
part  canvass  and  part  leather  and  have  drain 
holes  so  that  they  don’t  stay  soaking  wet  as 
an  all-leather  boot  would.  After  putting  on 
dry  socks,  your  feet  are  only  somewhat  drier, 
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but  it’s  a  nice  feeling  compared  to  the 
squishing  and  sloshing  of  saturated  socks 
and  boots.  Our  ponchos  were  off  but  there 
was  no  sense  in  taking  off  our  shirts  or 
undershirts  since  there  was  no  hope  of  dry¬ 
ing  out  until  we  got  back  to  the  barracks, 
where  we  could  completely  change  our 
clothing. 

We  proceeded  to  eat  our  K-rations,  open¬ 
ing  the  cans  with  the  small  P-38  can  opener 
everyone  carried  without  fail.  Some  guys 
heated  their  rations  with  the  C-4  plastic 
explosive  which  was  taken  from  the  inside 
of  a  claymore  mine,  while  others  just  ate  the 
food  cold  from  the  can.  The  C-4  plastic 
burned  with  a  hot  flame  but  would  not 
explode  without  the  concussion  of  a  detona¬ 
tion  device.  We  made  a  batch  of  coffee  from 
several  packs  of  instant  coffee  that  we  mixed 
with  water  in  the  large  metal  bowl  from 
someone’s  mess  kit.  After  it  was  warmed  the 
bowl  was  passed  around,  each  pouring  some 
into  the  cup  from  his  own  mess  kit,  this  serv¬ 
ing  three  or  four  guys  at  a  time.  I  remember 
this  being  about  as  good  a  cup  of  coffee  as  I 
had  ever  had.  We  sat  on  the  ground  and 
smoked  and  waited  for  our  trucks.  Someone 
turned  on  a  transistor  radio  and  we  listened 
to  the  news.  It  sounded  like  a  replay  of  the 
news  from  the  previous  day  and  the  day 
before  that.  Evidently  there  was  no  end  of 
the  war  in  sight,  but  the  chance  of  rain  was 
one  hundred  per  cent. 


Dave  McCullom  lives 
in  Highland,  Indiana. 


Haiku 


Children’s  voices  playing; 
massive  arms  reaching  out 
in  the  churchyard — the  old  oak. 

— Steven  Skelton 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Traces  Remain 


I  ride  my  bike  down  Vine  Street 
Past  sleepy  houses  with 

Their  windows  pulled  tight. 

Each  push  of  the  pedal 

Propels  me  to  some  new  place 
Crossing  cracks,  dodging  potholes. 

I  think  of  my  sister, 

How  in  this  endless  twilight 

She  is  nestled  next  to  her  new 
Husband,  in  a  new  town, 

How  for  the  first  time  her  life 
Is  truly  her  own.  Did  she  tell 

Me  what  it  was  like  to  leave? 

Did  I  listen?  A  streetlight 

Flickers  brighter  dimmer  brighter 
Until  I  pass  it,  revolving  towards 

The  sunrise  ahead.  The  bike  and  I 
Are  linked  in  rhythm,  the  swift  spin 

Smooth  glide  carries  me  faster 
Until  my  legs  ache — I  push 

On  until  the  body  creaks 
And  sighs,  until  the  yellow 

Flashing  light  returns  to  its 
Morning  rhythms  of  red,  yellow,  green. 

— Stacy  Sledd 
Lafayette,  Indiana 


To  Bike  at  Fifteen  in  Rural  New  York 


Go  with  a  friend  or  alone,  but  out  of  sight 
of  known  houses.  Hold  your  fear  tight  under  your  shirt, 
expecting  bones,  screams,  low  slung  cars  filled  with  candy. 

Skid  down  gravelled  hills  under  the  sunscalded  blue, 
stand  on  your  coaster  brakes,  leaving 
dust  plumes  big  enough  for  a  Trans  Am. 

Don’t  talk,  bike  as  fast  as  you  dare, 
until  hunger  overtakes  you — then  stop 
in  a  stranger’s  hay  field  for  lunch. 

To  eat  a  hard  boiled  egg,  peel  off  the  white  with  your  teeth. 
If  the  spring  green  sun  sticks,  wash  it  down 
with  water  metalled  from  the  hot  canteen. 

Finally,  flatten  against  the  warm  dirt, 
the  grass  skyscraping  above,  danger  evaporated  in  the  sun. 
Widen  into  the  field,  the  earth,  the  sky. 


— Patricia  Norton 
Lyme,  New  Hampshire 
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First  Chair 


Can  Never  Compare 


Hannah’s  father  drove  a  used  car 
and  worked  two  jobs  to  buy  her 
a  flame-red  grain  cello. 

A  cello  made  in  1856  by  Emil  Bermaine, 

an  eminent  French  maker, 

and  sent  her  to  Juilliard 

where  she  was  awarded 

gold  &  silver  medals  and 

the  coveted  first  chair. 

Later,  she  was  a  resident  cellist  at  Bard, 
toured  with  a  famous  quartet, 
then  auditioned  successfully 
for  the  Cleveland  Symphony. 

On  the  way  to  the  first  rehearsal 
Hannah’s  car  skidded  off  an  icy  road. 

“Severed  the  tendons  and  some  nerves,” 
the  surgeon  said. 

After  three  operations  and  months 
of  squeezing  a  rubber  ball  with  her  bow  hand, 
she  could  hardly  make  it 
through  a  movement  of  a  sonata, 
or  complete  a  Bach  suite. 

A  psychiatrist  encouraged  her 
to  give  lessons,  but  she  “couldn’t  bear  it,” 
until  she  met  a  quadriplegic  man 
in  group  therapy  who  said, 

“Jezz,  Hannah, 

a  movement’s  a  concert  to  me.” 


He  was  mine. 

Until  that  wretched  night 
downstairs. 

From  inside  the  Teepee, 
he  and  Red’s  hypnotic 
drumbeat  rose  to  my  window. 

It  must  have  been  her  orange  strands, 
or  fairy-like  blue  eyes. 

I  watched 
her  freckles, 
her  laugh, 

and  her  kisses  capture  him. 

He  enjoyed  it  all, 

and  I  began  to  fade  away. 

My  back  turned 
cold, 

hard  as  steel. 

My  heart  palpitated  irregularly. 
Semi-circles  in  my  palms  ached 
from  my  cracked,  chipped  nails. 

My  green  eyes, 

dark  roots, 

pale  brown  speckles, 

did  not  delight  him  like  before. 

Alone  in  my  room,  staring  at  memories, 
I  listened  to  their  drumbeat. 

A  half-smile  and  a  tear. 

As  my  heart  craved  him, 

I  realized, 

I  can  never  compare. 


—  Gerald  R.  Wheeler 
Katy,  Texas 


— Debbie  Keeling 
Houston,  Texas 
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Devil  Drives 

for  Joan  Crawford 


* 


The  darkness  drives  me  far  from  where  I  must  be 
my  knuckles  bare  in  bone-white  urgency 
clutching  the  stringent  moonlit  wheel 
that  turns,  without  swerving  toward  mercy 


Roadside, 

the  sweat-stained  fools  of  late 
sip  their  beer  and  bet  on 
who  I  might  be 


such  things  I  cannot  flee: 
the  vortex  forcing  me 
toward  life  without  lights 
my  name  on  each  marquee 


I  come  to  this  park  to  train 
for  the  camera,  be  remembered 
by  my  eyes,  powerhouse  cheeks 
laughing  easily  at  nothing  at  all 
— work  up  muscle  tone,  more  sweat 
till  my  glossy,  rock-hard  face 
smoothly  closes  one  eye 
and  still  holds  up  the  other 


— lovers  speed  these  things,  testing 
as  if  they’d  never  need  both  eyes 
for  tears,  for  the  darkness 
the  exploding  flash  and  listing  bench 
— they  find  one  another 
the  way  a  weightlifter  stops 
to  add  something  heavier  on  each  end 
— it  takes  a  second 


This  haunted  sky,  the  moon 
I  will  outlast 


Just  ask  the  garden  that  once  bloomed  upright 
near  my  back  door,  cut  by  my  cold  hand 
and  carted  away  in  night’s  deadness 
by  babies  oblivious  to  the  pain  of  thorns 


a  split-second  that  explodes 
as  best  it  can,  sometimes 
someone’s  there,  sometimes  just  stars 
sometimes  the  eye  breaking  apart. 


— Simon  Perchik 

East  Hampton,  New  York 


Ask  it  what  prevails — the  bloom,  or  bane 

of  shears,  and  let  the  silence  be  your  reply,  something 

to  live  with,  or  not. 


Bloody,  I  await  what  budding  may  arise, 
fulfilled  by  a  fury  purely  mine. 


That  is  enough. 


There  is  no  leaving  me. 


— Stephanie  Lark-Jones 
Austin,  Texas 


Photograph  by  Greg  Hodges 


Haiku  XI 


Proceeding  on  foot 
through  the  hills  and  vales  of  life, 
Dad’s  shoes  fit  me  now. 


— Albert  Matulewicz 
Whiting,  Indiana 


Chance  of  Showers 


Some  nights  you 

can  watch  a  movie  about 
death  in  numbers 

A  Poem  May  Bite 

and  not  cry,,, 

A  poem  may  bite 

I  slammed  a  window  on 

like  a  fish  jerks  the  line, 

my  finger  and  didn’t 

swimming  right  up 

cry,,,  I  got  up 
from  an  empty  page- 

to  look  you  in  the  eye. 

as  blank  as — behind 

A  poem  may  grip 

my  eyes  and: 

like  a  boned  corset 

nothing. 

pulled  too  tight 
takes  your  breath  away. 

The  onions  didn’t  do  it. 

Or  a  poem  may  startle 
like  a  stranger  jumping 
from  behind  the  door, 

Looking  out  the  window  I 
saw:  a  dark  home  less  woman 

kissing  you  full  on  the  mouth. 

change 

—  Claudia  Burbank 

out  of  her  morning/day  clothes 
into  her  nighty.  She  spilled 

Old  Crow  and  went  to  sleep — 
smoke  rising  from  her  nose. 

I  didn’t  cry  then,,,  I  was  dirt 

Bernardsville,  New  Jersey 

y,  the  glass 

sure  was,  the  woman  too,  and  then 
I  watched  a  news  show  with 
stories  about:  built-in  moisturizer, 
an  8  year  old  girl  scout  dead  in  a  small  town, 
a  new  diet  soda  and,,,  a 

chance  of  showers. 

I  shook,  still  no  tears.  But  when 
my  wife  came  home 

and  touched  me  lightly  with  one  of  her  cold, 

outdoor  hands,,, 

i  did! 


Love  with  the  Lights  Out 

for  Cheryl 

Naked  in  darkness 
we  find  each  other  by  feel. 

This  must  be  what  the 
ancients  did  on  winter 
nights  when  their 
knowledge  of  God  was 
aborning,  when  they 
cherished  by  instinct  alone. 

We  touch  gingerly  at 
first.  We  respect  the 
aged,  workable  rites. 

—  Corey  Mesler 
Memphis,  Tennessee 


Watch  Your  Car,  Senora? 


Our  truck-minder 
wears  a  dirty  shirt 
over  grimy  shorts 
over  dust-choked  bare  toes, 

flashes  white  smile 
and  liquid  eyes 
in  calculated 
youth-filled  charm. 

He  is  joined  by  two 
tiny  car-watchers  in  training 
who  heap  little  piles  of  gravel 
on  our  bumper. 

We  place  a  coin 
in  each  beseeching  palm. 
Screeching  like  parrots 
they  race  for  candy  nearby. 

One  week, 
many  potholes  later, 
we  laugh  at  the  gravel 
still  on  the  truck. 


— Sam  Tsitrin 

San  Francisco,  California 


— Patricia  Wellingham-J ones 
Tehama,  California 
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TRAILER  FANTASY 

by  Sarah  Mills-Dirlam 


fir 

■  ■  here  is  a  story  behind  everything. 

don’t  know  them  all — nobody 
does,  unless  you  believe  in  God. 
What  I  do  know  is  the  story 
behind  why  I’m  here.  The  story  is  mine,  of 
course,  but  not  mine  alone.  The  other  person 
who  owns  this  story  is  Angela,  but  she’ll 
never  admit  it,  so  I  have  to  tell  it  for  her.  So 
I  start  my  story  when  we  met. 


Angela  and  I  first  ran  into  each  other  when 
I  was  a  few  days  before  my  seventeenth 
birthday  and  she  was  several  months  past 
hers.  I  knew  her,  of  course,  because  Angela 
was  the  wildest  girl  in  school,  and  so  the  best 
known.  And  she  knew  me,  because  I  was  the 
school  freak.  But  we  had  never  exchanged 
any  words,  not  even  the  well-worn  Hello. 
But  on  that  day,  for  some  reason,  she  decid¬ 
ed  to  stick  up  for  me  to  her  boyfriend  at  the 
time,  Chuck  Norton,  who  at  the  time  was 
beating  the  shit  out  of  me.  It  wasn’t  the  first 
time  he’d  done  it,  and  he  wasn’t  the  first  per¬ 
son  to  do  it,  but  no  one  had  cared  enough  to 
make  them  stop  before  then.  So  when  I 
heard  Angela,  decked  out  as  usual  in  tight 
black  jeans,  a  black  tank  top,  leather  jacket, 
and  black  boots,  telling  Chuck  to  leave  me 
alone,  I  was  shocked.  Especially  when  he 
actually  stopped  beating  on  me  long  enough 
for  me  to  wipe  the  blood  off  my  face  and 
check  to  see  which  eye  was  blackened. 

“What’s  it  to  you,  Angie?”  Chuck  was  ask¬ 
ing. 

“Nothing,  Chuck.  Just  leave  him  alone.  Go 
to  gym.”  She  was  glaring  at  him,  hands  on 
her  hips,  blond  hair  brushing  her  back. 
Angela’s  power  over  guys  was  legendary — 
it  was  said  there  was  nothing  she  couldn’t 
make  one  do,  once  she  laid  her  eyes  on  the 
poor  schmuck.  And  it’s  completely  true.  So, 
at  that  point  Chuck  walked  away,  now  glar¬ 
ing  at  me.  “Dammit,  Angie,  the  things  you 
make  me  do,”  were  his  words  as  he  left  me 
staring  up  at  the  most  beautiful  girl  I’d  ever 
seen. 

“You  should  stay  away  from  that  boy,”  she 


said  to  me.  “He’s  trouble.” 

I  knew  this  already,  and  had  for  years,  but 
how  could  I  tell  her  that  when  he  was  in  a 
rotten  mood  her  boyfriend  would  actively 
seek  me  out  to  punch  my  face  in?  I  couldn’t. 
So,  I  settled  for  the  next  thing  that  popped 
into  my  head,  which  was  no  smarter.  “Why 
do  you  go  out  with  him,  then?” 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed. 
“He’s  got  a  nice  body,”  she  said.  “And  he 
only  gives  discounts  on  his  weed  if  you’re 
fucking  him.  Anyway.  I’m  Angela.” 

“I  know,”  I  told  her. 

“Yeah,  you  probably  would.  After  all,  I 
know  that  you’re  Scotty.”  She  then  stuck  out 
her  hand,  which  I  shook,  until  she  looked  at 
me  funny  and  I  realized  she  meant  to  help 
me  up.  Face  bright  red,  I  stood.  “You  look 
like  shit,”  she  told  me  as  she  studied  my 
face.  Due  to  her  boots,  she  had  a  good  inch 
on  me  and  the  way  she  looked  at  me  made 
me  feel  like  the  worms  we  dissected  in  Bio. 
She  touched  my  eye,  which  I  knew  was  coal 
black.  “You  should  go  to  the  bathroom.” 
Then  she  turned  and  walked  away. 

After  she’d  gone  ten  feet  I  let  go  of  my 
tongue  and  yelled  after  her.  “Thank  you.” 
She  turned  around. 

“Don’t  bother.”  She  looked  thoughtful, 
advanced  a  few  feet,  and  asked,  “Where  do 
you  live?” 

I  was  shocked.  “The  trailer  park,”  I 
answered.  “Trailer  14.” 

“Good  to  know,”  she  said,  and  walked 
away,  leaving  me  speechless. 


*  *  * 


Back  then  I  worked  at  the  video  store  in 
town  starting  after  school,  which  meant  I  got 
back  home  at  around  midnight.  It  didn’t 
leave  much  room  for  doing  homework,  but  it 
had  been  so  many  years  since  I’d  cared  that 
every  teacher  had  given  up  on  me  and  I  was 
allowed  to  coast  along,  only  occasionally 
handing  something  in.  I  needed  the  money  I 
made:  having  a  drunk  father  doesn’t  leave  a 
whole  lot  of  spare  cash  around.  But  the  town 


I  grew  up  in  was  so  small  that  as  I  trudged 
home  every  night  it  was  rare  for  me  to  see  so 
much  as  a  single  human  being,  unless  you 
counted  crazy  old  Murphy  who  walked 
around  muttering  to  himself.  So,  it  was  a 
definite  surprise  to  me  one  night  to  find 
someone  waiting  right  outside  the  window 
to  my  room  a  couple  weeks  after  I  had  first 
run  into  Angela.  There  was  enough  moon  for 
me  to  be  able  to  tell  that  it  was  a  girl,  and  one 
wearing  very  tight  clothes,  but  not  quite 
enough  to  figure  out  who  it  was,  until  she 
walked  right  into  my  light. 

“Hi,  Scotty.  I  was  wondering  when  you 
were  gonna  get  home.  Thought  maybe  I  had 
the  wrong  trailer.”  It  was  Angela. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?  Now?”  I  asked, 
always  the  witty  one. 

“I  was  kinda  bored,  and  I  decided  to  pay 
you  a  visit.  You  don’t  mind,  do  you?”  It  was 
a  courtesy  question.  She  had  to  know  that  no 
guy  in  school  would  mind  Angela  coming  to 
his  place.  Nor  would  she  care  if  he  did. 

“No,  it’s  okay,  really.  Uh,  wanna  sit 
down?”  I  stammered  idiotically. 

She  laughed.  “What  do  you  think  I’ve  been 
doing?  Over  here’s  pretty  good.  Let’s  talk.” 
It  was  a  command. 

“Okay,  sure.  About  what?” 


AT 

■  ■  I  hat  simple  question  seemed  to  do 
lot  to  untie  her,  and  I  found  out 
a  lot  about  her  right  then.  I  don’t 
know,  maybe  she  figured  she 
could  trust  me  because  I  was  more  of  a  fuck- 
up  than  she  was.  But  it  was  then  that  I  found 
out  about  the  truth  behind  her  family,  which 
looked  so  good.  Her  dad  used  to  smack  her 
and  her  mom  around,  until  he  started  drink¬ 
ing  too  much  to  get  up  and  do  it.  But  by  then, 
though,  the  damage  was  done,  and  she  start¬ 
ed  doing  the  drugs  she  fucked  for  because  it 
was  easier  than  facing  every  day  sober.  At 
that  point,  I  realized  two  things:  one,  my 
family  wasn’t  the  most  dysfunctional  in 
town.  Because  my  family  didn’t  pretend,  at 
least;  and  two,  that  Angela  was  higher  than  a 
kite  and  hiding  it  very  well,  except  that  she’d 
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forgotten  her  Visine.  I  was  contemplating 
the  former  point  when  she  suddenly  laughed 
quickly  and  said,  “Well,  enough  about  me. 
What’s  up  with  you?” 

“Huh?” 

“Well,  I  already  figured  out  that  your  dad’s 
a  drunk,  too.  He  snores  just  like  my  dad  does 
when  he’s  passed  out.  But  what  happened  to 
your  mother?” 

I  struggled  to  bring  myself  back  to  her 
level,  amazed  at  her  spontaneous  mood 
change.  “She,  ah,  she  died.  Car  crash  when  I 
was  eight  or  so.  My  dad,  he  really  loved  her, 
I  guess.  That’s  when  he  started  drinking.” 

“Do  you  have  a  girlfriend?”  she  asked,  sur¬ 
prising  me  again. 

“Yeah,  sure.  Come  on,  it’d  be  easier  for  a 
pit  bull  to  get  a  date  than  me.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  I’m  screwed  up.”  I  looked  at  her 
uncomprehendingly.  Everyone  knew  there 
were  certain  people  who  just  didn’t  get 
dates. 

“So  what?  So  are  my  boyfriends.  And 
you’re  much  nicer  than  they  are.  But  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  she  said  thoughtfully,  “that  that’s 
your  whole  problem.  You’re  much  too  nice.” 

“Only  to  you.” 

“Whatever.  So  would  you  like  me?” 

Again  exercising  my  great  mental  powers, 
I  looked  at  her  and  asked  her,  “What  the 
fuck?” 

“Do  you  want  me?  It  would  have  to  be 
kinda  quiet,  I  would  be  dating  other  guys, 
but  I  wouldn’t  mind  trying  out  a  guy  who 
doesn’t  just  want  to  jump  my  bones. 
Although  that  would  be  part  of  it.” 

“That’s  kind  of  direct,  don’t  you  think?”  I 
stalled. 

“Yeah.  What  about  it?” 

“Well,  sure,  I  mean,  I’d  love  to.” 

“Good.  I’ve  always  wanted  to  corrupt  a 
virgin.”  She  smiled  at  me  in  a  way  that  made 
me  think  the  sun  had  decided  to  shine  bright¬ 
ly  even  though  it  was  nearly  3  AM.  “Will 
you  let  me?” 

“What?” 

“Corrupt  you.” 

“Right  now?  Already?”  I  was  incredulous. 
But  I  was  a  seventeen-year-old  guy  and  no 
matter  how  weird  or  weirded  out,  I  wasn’t 
about  to  pass  up  an  opportunity  to  have  a  girl 
like  Angela.  Even  now,  so  many  years  later, 
I  think  about  that  and  feel  like  a  shithead,  no 
better  than  any  of  her  other  boyfriends.  But  I 
also  think  about  her  voice,  remember  her 
perfect  body,  and  feel  a  familiar  tug  on  my 


pants.  Angela  had  that  effect  on  men.  And  so 
it  was  that  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
ground  outside  my  trailer  I  lay  back  and  let 
her  do  what  she — and  I — wanted.  It’s  the 
closest  we  ever  came  to  a  first  date.  She  slept 
near  me  that  night,  but  was  gone  when  I  got 
up  to  go  to  school. 

The  familiar  halls  of  school  surprised  me 
that  day  by  feeling  exactly  the  same.  I 
thought  they  should  somehow  be  different, 
but  they  weren’t,  and  even  more  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  neither  was  I.  Except  I  was  happy. 
When  I  saw  Angela,  she  said  nothing  but 
kissed  me  with  a  smile.  I  felt  ridiculously 
joyful  then,  even  as  I  wondered  deep  inside 
my  mind  whether  or  not  I  was  even  worth 
her  while.  But  it  killed  me  when  I  would  see 
her  flirting,  kissing,  everything,  with  her  real 
boyfriend.  I  learned  in  the  next  few  months 
to  turn  away  when  I  would  see  it.  Self 
preservation.  Later,  though,  my  love  for 
Angela  would  cause  me  to  do  something  that 
denied  even  my  principle  of  self  preserva¬ 
tion. 


*  *  * 


Tf 

^  I  t  was  probably  six  months  after 
I  she  first  came  to  see  me.  We  did- 
f  n’t  speak  at  school,  no  one  even 

suspected  our  relationship,  but 
those  nighttime  visits  made  it  all  worth  it. 
She  told  me  we’d  be  together  till  we  died, 
and  I  believed  her.  I  grew  to  love  her  in  those 
months,  and  that  feeling  never  changed.  She 
was  high  most  of  the  time,  but  it  didn’t  real¬ 
ly  seem  to  change  anything.  The  few  times 
she  came  sober  she  seemed  mostly  the  same, 
only  sadder,  so  that  I  tended  to  prefer  her 
stoned.  Until  one  night  she  came  to  me  sob¬ 
bing.  High  as  hell,  but  crying  her  eyes  out.  I 
held  her  tightly,  because  it  was  the  only 
thing  I  could  think  of.  Finally,  she  calmed 
down  some,  and  although  tears  still  ran 
down  her  face  she  managed  to  impart  her 
story.  She  was  at  a  party,  it  got  late  and 
everyone  left,  but  she  had  passed  out,  the 
sleep  of  the  wasted.  In  her  life,  such  an 
occurrence  was  not  unusual.  Except  that 
tonight  it  was  the  party  of  a  guy  she’d  bro¬ 
ken  up  with,  one  of  the  real  assholes  of  the 
world.  Up  until  then  he’d  shown  no  malice, 
though,  but  he  still  wanted  her.  And  that 
night  he  had  her. 

“But  I  didn’t  want  him,  Scotty,”  she  cried 


into  my  shirt,  voice  broken.  For  once  she 
had  turned  down  a  good  lay.  But  he  wanted 
it  anyway,  and  he  raped  her.  I  heard  this,  and 
the  part  of  me  that  loved  Angela  hardened 
enough  that  all  I  could  think  of  was  revenge. 
I  managed  to  ask  her  where  his  room  was, 
and  she  told  me  and  continued  to  cry. 
Eventually  she  stopped,  and  I  walked  her 
home  and  kissed  her  goodbye.  The  last  kiss 
I  ever  gave  her.  Then  I  walked  home,  picked 
up  the  one  thing  I  decided  I’d  need,  and  left 
again,  this  time  going  to  the  house  of  Chris 
Belazco. 


*  *  * 

To  this  day  I  don’t  know  why  I  didn’t  take 
more  precautions,  but  my  reasoning  skills 
were  clouded  by  love  and  hate.  When  I  got 
to  Chris’  house,  I  didn’t  bother  to  be  really 
careful.  Yes,  I  snuck  quietly  into  the  yard 
and  opened  the  window  without  making 
much  noise,  but  I  left  shitloads  of  finger¬ 
prints  all  over  the  place,  and  I  had  chosen 
my  revenge  to  be  something  not  what  you’d 
call  silent.  When  I  stood  next  to  Chris’  bed, 
he  was  still  passed  out  from  drugs  and  sex,  I 
pulled  out  the  object  I’d  picked  up:  my 
father’s  shotgun.  I  wish  I  could  say  I  at  least 
told  Chris  why  I  was  doing  this,  but  the  truth 
is  that  I  didn’t  even  wake  him  up.  I  simply 
pointed  the  gun  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Then 
I  left. 

Walking  home,  my  anger  gone,  I  reflected 
on  my  actions.  I  felt  no  regrets  then,  I  can’t 
say  I  do  even  now.  All  I  could  feel  was  that 
he’d  gotten  what  he  deserved,  not  for  any-  \ 
thing  he’s  done  to  me,  although  he’d  beaten  I 
me  up  more  than  once,  but  for  what  he’d 
done  to  my  Angela.  When  I  reached  home  I 
fell  asleep.  The  next  day  I  woke  up  to  the 
police  at  my  door. 


*  *  * 


In  many  states,  minors  can  be  tried  as 
adults  for  violent  crimes.  New  Jersey  is  one  i 
of  those  states,  and  what  I  did  was  judged 
sufficiently  violent,  so  I  ended  up  a  seven-  i 
teen-year-old  facing  life  in  an  adult  peniten¬ 
tiary  for  premeditated  murder.  Chance  of 
parole  in  ten  years.  My  father  disowned  me 
at  that  point,  and  although  he  screamed  at 
me  the  first  time  I  saw  him  after  being  taken 
away,  that  was  also  the  last  time.  It  didn’t  i 
bother  me,  as  I  had  no  great  affection  for  the  j 
man.  Angela  came  to  the  trial,  though,  even 
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though  technically  she  had  no  reason  to.  I 
never  told  them  my  reason  for  killing  Chris. 
They  judged  sufficient  motive  for  the  many 
times  he’d  fucked  with  me.  But  I  saw  her  in 
the  second  row,  watching  me.  She  didn’t  say 
anything  to  me  until  I  was  taken  away  after 
my  sentence  had  been  read.  And  then,  as  I 
was  led  out,  I  heard  her  call  to  me.  “Don’t 

I 

worry,  Scotty.  We’ll  always  be  together — 
cuz  we’re  both  under  the  moon!”  Those 
words  rang  in  my  head  constantly.  Still  do. 

*  *  * 


I  tried  calling  Angela  whenever  I  could, 
which  wasn’t  very  often.  When  I  could, 
however,  her  family  always  rejected  my  col- 
,  lect  calls.  First  visiting  day,  I  sat  behind  the 
glass  hoping,  just  hoping.  But  there  was  no 
one  on  the  other  side.  There  never  would  be. 
I  kept  calling,  until  finally  someone  accept¬ 
ed  my  call.  When  I  heard  her  voice  I  was 
overjoyed.  Until  she  began  to  talk,  very  fast, 
like  it  was  something  she  didn’t  want  to  say. 

“I’m  so  sorry,  Scotty.  Really,  I  am.  I  love 
'  you,  I  swear,  but  I  can’t  talk  to  you,  you 
should  know  that.  You’ve  got  to  stop  calling 
me.  I’m  sorry,  because  I  know  you  did  it  for 
me,  but  I  didn’t  want  it,  and  I  can’t  talk  to 
you.  Not  any  more.  Maybe  someday,  when 


you  get  out.  Just  remember,  we’re  under  the 
same  moon.” 

That  was  the  last  thing  she  ever  said  to  me. 
Next  time  I  called  it  was  denied,  and  again 
and  again.  After  a  couple  of  weeks,  I  called 
once  more,  only  to  find  the  number  had  been 
changed.  Devastated,  I  stared  at  the  number 
I  held,  now  useless,  and  began  to  feel  slight¬ 
ly  deranged.  The  rage  I’d  felt  at  Chris  that 
fateful  night  I  felt  again  now,  only  this  time 
directed  at  the  entire  world.  That  day  was  the 
first  time  I  burst  out  of  control.  It  would  not 
be  the  last.  I  barely  remember  now  what  I 
did,  but  I  destroyed  a  lot  of  stuff.  I  became  a 
savage.  That  night  they  chained  me  to  a  wall, 
so  that  all  I  could  do  was  sit  in  one  position, 
constantly  thinking  about  her.  It  did  little  to 
help  my  mental  health. 

*  *  * 


a 

^  I  still  think  about  Angela.  I  spend 
I  my  days  writing  letters.  Every 
f  day  I  write  another  long  letter.  It 

keeps  me  literate,  but  not  much 
else.  All  those  letters,  365  every  year,  are  for 
Angela.  It  tortures  me,  I  torture  me,  but  I 
keep  doing  it.  I  never  got  a  letter  back, 


unless  you  count  my  own,  with 
ADDRESSEE  UNKNOWN  stamped  on 
them,  but  I  write  them  anyway.  Angela  is  in 
my  thoughts  every  single  day,  so  that  some¬ 
times  I  snap  again,  something  which  has 
pretty  much  ruined  any  chance  I  had  for 
parole.  Her  words  keep  running  through  my 
head,  over  and  over:  “We’ll  always  be 
together,  cuz  we’re  both  under  the  moon. 
We’ll  always  be  together,  cuz  we’re  both 
under  the  moon.  We’ll  always  be  togeth¬ 
er....”  I  know  the  second  part,  at  least,  is  true, 
that  somewhere  out  there  she’s  under  the 
same  moon,  getting  married  probably,  get¬ 
ting  fucked.  I  know  she’s  out  there,  and  I 
wonder  if  she  even  remembers  who  the  hell 
I  am,  what  I  did  for  her.  God  only  knows. 
Certainly,  I  know  she  no  longer  cares  about 
me.  But  I  still  love  her,  even  as  I  cover  the 
walls  of  my  cell  with  the  words  that  are 
incomprehensible  to  anyone  else:  FUCK 
YOU  AND  THE  MOON.  Written  over  and 
over,  just  like  they  run  through  my  head. 


Sarah  Mills-Dirlam,  Age  14 
at  the  time  this  story  was  written, 
lives  in  Thornwood,  New  York. 
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Bruised 


My  Refugee  Heart 


If  her  body  was  a  globe,  then  the  bruises  were  water 
on  her  pale  and  hardy  skin. 

She  came  to  stay  with  us  in  August,  almost  school  time. 
Her  children,  confused;  wanted  to  play  and  eat  candy. 

Her  Polish  hips  and  clear,  blue  eyes 

pointed  at  me,  ten  years  old,  as  I  ran  past  the  room 

where  she  sat. 

Hers  was  the  gentle  voice  of  summer  birthday  parties  and 

red  velvet  Christmas  Eves, 

and  it  called  after  me,  asking  if  I  was  afraid  of  her, 

as  the  iridescent  bruises  dripped  from 

her  white,  loose  skin, 

caved  in  by  the  rage  of  her  husband. 

Her  husband’s  list  of  skills  was  impressive: 

He  could  build  his  own  garage  for  fixing  cars, 
remodel  the  kitchen  and  bathroom  himself, 
design  a  front  porch. 

He  had  always  bragged  of  his  easy  job  at  the  factory, 
how  he  got  to  take  naps  on  company  time. 

That  day,  a  nerve  must  have  been  hit 
or  there  was  no  time  for  napping. 

Her  blue  and  pink  hospital  gown, 
thin  and  gauzy,  still 

clung  to  her  like  the  pastel  safety  of  her  hospital  room. 
Grey  carpet  blanketed  the  conversation. 


for  Paul  Bley 

In  the  safety  of  my  room, 

I  am  a  country  of  migrations. 

Russian  and  Yiddish  songs  sing  within  me. 

Leaving  dusty  village  streets  I  follow 
two  old  women.  They  bring  me  to  an  alley 
lined  with  coconut  palm  trees. 

I  find  the  park  with  low  bamboo  benches. 

Somewhere  in  Eilat  a  man  sits  in  a  cafe 
smoking  and  drawing. 

On  trains  and  bus  stations  I  write  letters 
and  lyrics. 

My  eyes  ride  desire  as  I  pack  suitcases 
scratched  with  miles  of  moving. 

Inside  matchbook  covers  I  carry  names  of  lovers,  hastily 
written  in  blue  pencil. 

Early  in  the  evening,  I  open  the  window. 

Music  rises  from  the  street. 

Flutes,  bells,  drums  resonate 
in  the  darkness. 

The  distance  between  us 
seems  like  a  river  of  stars. 


— Nan  Toby  Tyrrell 

Port  Townsend,  Washington 


I  was  not 

afraid  or  even  surprised  at  the  scene, 

or  of  her  bruises  in  the  shape  of  autumn  leaves  before  they  curl  up  in 
deadness,  because  they  matched  the  army  green,  the  orange  leaves 
on  our  ivory  cushions, 

and  the  pink  and  purple  bruises  turned  to  autumn  colors 
around  her  eyes  as  she 

slightly  apologized  for 

her  bad  example, 

for  her  inability  to  fight  back, 

for  the  counseling  that  they  would  undergo. 

Her  body  now,  large  and  soft, 

has  been  ravaged  by  those  volatile  years. 


People  Spotting,  1989 


They  aren’t  really  a  source  of  inspiration 
these  faces  that  sail  the  streets  of  Paris 
while  one  lays  over,  docked  at  a  cafe. 

They  say  if  you  sit  here  long  enough 
you  will  see  several  people  you  know 
regardless  of  where  you  come  from. 


And  today,  she 
sat  at  our  table, 

across  from  her  husband  and  his  video  camera,  humming  along  to 
“Someone  to  Watch  Over  Me”; 
then  she  dreamily  sang,  eyes  closed, 
avoiding  his  gaze. 


Yes,  this  is  the  Paris  of  Joyce,  Beckett, 
Miller  and  Hemingway  who  might  never 
have  even  set  foot  in  the  Moulin  Rouge. 

At  least,  I  never  saw  them  go  in. 


—  Gretchen  A.  Kalw inski 
Hammond,  Indiana 

V 


-  Giovanni  Malito 
Cork,  Ireland 
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In  the  past  year,  our  magazine  has  received  special  recognition  from  two 
directory  guides.  Cindy  Duesing,  the  production  editor  of  Children 's 
Writer's  &  Illustrator's  Market,  chose  art  work  by  Isaiah  Stroup,  grade  6, 
(published  in  Skylark’s  Winter  1999  edition)  to  accompany  the 
magazine’s  listing.  “Pink  Flamingo,”  shown  above,  was  the  chosen 
piece.  In  addition,  Kathy  Henderson,  editor  of  Market  Guide  for  Young 
Writers,  will  be  profiling  Young  Writer’s  Editor,  Shirley  Jo  Moritz,  in  the 
guide’s  Sixth  Edition. 
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“An  Alphabet  Creation” 

by  Ericka  Holcomb,  Grade  4 

University  Elementary,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


I  AM  SUZAMMI 


by  Kristina  Moore 


<71 

fa  ■  wake  suddenly,  savoring  the 
moment  of  cool  air  before  the 
f  heat  will  come.  I  quickly  dress, 

hoping  that  I  will  catch  some  of 
the  cool  air  in  my  dress.  I  am  unable  to — as 
the  coolness  turns  to  heat.  I  listen  to  the 
sound  of  the  tree  frog  screeching,  the  mon¬ 
key  howling,  and  the  snake  slithering — my 
morning  song.  I  run  downstairs  into  the 
cooking  shack.  Zama  is  hunched  over  the 
cooking  table,  with  her  scrunched-up  copper 
face.  She  sees  me  and  smiles. 

“I  tried  to  make  the  meal  before  the  sun,” 
she  says  solemnly,  “but  the  sun  caught  me.” 

“Sun  is  fast,”  I  reply,  smiling  at  my  old 
grandmother. 

My  sister  runs  out  of  the  shack  without  any 
shoes  on.  I  snap  at  her,  for  she  is  older  now, 
and  should  know  better  than  to  run  about 
without  any  shoes,  for  she  will  get  the  poi¬ 
son  of  snake  in  her  sole. 

“Don’t  you  girls  learn!”  Zama  howls  like 
an  ape.  “If  you  start  the  day  yelling,  the  spir¬ 
its  will  come  cast  upon  you  a  horrid  day,  for 
you  have  woken  them  so  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing!” 


I  apologize  to  Sister,  for  I’m  only  watching 
out  for  her.  I  want  to  whisper  in  her  ear  her 
true  name,  Yuwalia,  and  give  her  a  hug,  as 
Mama  would.  But  Mama  is  gone  now,  gone 
for  a  while.  I  know,  in  my  heart,  that  she  did¬ 
n’t  want  to  leave  my  family,  but  she  had  to. 
The  rainforest  wasn’t  meant  for  her,  or  her 
mama.  I  don’t  remember  my  grandmother 
on  Mama’s  side;  the  only  memory  I  have  of 
her  was  her  yelling  at  Zama  and  her 
“magic,”  as  she  called  it.  I  don’t  even  think 
that  old  lady  is  still  alive.  She  didn’t  look 
like  Mama,  and  she  never  talked  to  me.  The 
only  resemblance  to  her  that  I  have  is  my 
name,  Suzammi.  Grandmother’s  name  was 
Susanna,  and  then  Father’s  mother  is  my 
Zama.  That  is  how  I  came  to  have  the  name 
Suzammi.  Except,  we  never  go  by  our 
names  here.  Brother  is  almost  at  the  age  to 
go  by  his  name.  Zama  follows  the  rules  of 
the  old  people.  She  says  that,  until  we  are 
adults,  we  are  known  as  a  brother,  sister,  son 
or  daughter.  That  is  the  way  it  is. 


Zama’s  “magic”  is  actually  the  old  medi¬ 
cine  of  the  rainforest  people.  Zama  is  one  of 
few  people  to  still  practice  it.  My  mama  was 
a  young  girl  studying  to  be  a  doctor.  She  was 
from  the  North.  I  remember  that  my  mama 
had  pretty  blonde  hair,  and  lots  of  freckles. 
She  was  going  to  learn  about  the  old  medi¬ 
cine.  Mama  wanted  to  write  a  book  about  all 
different  types  of  medicine.  So,  she  came  to 
the  rainforest  so  she  could  interview  Zama. 
She  interviewed  Zama,  and  then  she  fell  in 
love  with  my  father.  Her  mama  was  not  as 
happy  as  Zama.  Susanna  whisked  Mama 
right  out  of  here  when  Sister  was  only  a 
baby.  I  am  surprised  that  she  didn’t  make  her 
leave  sooner.  I  remember  when  Susanna 
came  down  here,  to  my  homeland,  and  was 
disgusted.  She  was  disgusted  with  my  broth¬ 
er,  with  me,  with  the  baby,  with  the  music  of 
the  jungle,  and  especially  with  Zama’s 
ancient  medicine.  She  called  us  witch  doc¬ 
tors  and  hurt  Zama’s  feelings.  Father  says 
that  Susanna  was  a  prejudiced  person.  She 
didn’t  like  other  races  of  people.  I  am  almost 
nine  years  old,  and  I  still  don’t  understand 
this  concept.  Why  would  people  hate  each 
other?  Well,  my  mama  is  gone  now,  but  I 
hope  that  she  still  remembers  me. 

The  heat  is  growing  more  and  more.  I  hope 
that  there  isn’t  going  to  be  a  rain-wash.  The 
last  time  this  happened,  Brother  and  Father 
were  drenched  when  they  were  done  drain¬ 
ing  the  water  from  our  hut.  We  were  lucky 
that  our  hut  even  stayed  upright  that  time. 
Most  of  the  time,  during  a  flood,  the  hut  will 
get  washed  away,  and  then  we  have  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  and  start  again.  The  trees  fall 
down,  and  we  all  cry.  Everything  gets 
washed  away.  No  one  has  ever  gotten  hurt  in 
a  rain-wash.  Zama  says  that  it  is  because  she 
prays  to  the  spirits  to  save  us.  I  always  pray 
since  Zama  has  told  me  this.  I  hope  that 
Brother  and  Father  will  come  home  soon 
because,  while  they  are  out  in  the  fields 
working,  they  probably  have  forgotten  to 
pray. 


*  *  * 


Father  and  Brother  are  still  not  home. 
Zama  is  starting  to  mumble  things.  Sister  is 
crying,  calling  for  Father.  The  rain  slowly 
pours  down.  I  wait,  wait  for  hope,  for  my 
loved  ones,  and  the  sun.  The  rain  pours  hard¬ 
er  now. 


*  *  * 


<rr 

^  I  get  up  from  the  mud.  The  rain  has 
I  ceased.  My  body  has  turned  from 
[  copper  to  ebony — for  mud  soaks 

V.  me.  The  stale  water  drips  from 
each  hair  on  my  body,  stinging  the  flesh  as  it 
rolls  along.  A  gash  penetrates  my  side  and  I 
cannot  feel  my  legs.  I  stand  up  and  see  noth¬ 
ing  familiar;  I  am  a  stranger  in  my  own  land. 
I  call  out  all  names  I  know,  hoping  to  find 
someone.  I  rush  about  in  the  brambles  of 
splintering  wood  and  curled  vine.  I  see  the 
planks  of  the  hut  scattered  amongst  the 
ground.  Zama  and  Sister  are  not  in  sight. 
Rummaging  in  the  litter,  I  see  a  pale  hand 
and  hear  a  moaning  voice.  It  is  Sister;  with 
fountains  of  blood  flowing  from  her  side.  I 
know  that  Zama  is  not  sharing  the  air  with 
the  trees  any  more,  for  there  is  no  air  in  this 
cursed  scene.  Fear  rushes  through  my  spine. 
Father  and  Brother  have  not  returned. 
Nobody  is  here  but  me,  me  and  the  animals. 
Animals,  such  as  the  panther,  lurk  in  the 
underbrush  waiting  to  kill.  I  have  never 
cringed  at  the  thought  of  the  wild  animals  in 
the  jungle.  For  this  land  had  never  been  a 
jungle  to  me — it  was  my  home.  I  always  had 
Father,  Brother,  and  Zamma  to  protect  me 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  world.  I  now  have  no 
one.  My  legs  take  off  into  the  unknown  land. 
I  race  through  the  bramble.  It  is  dark  and 
humid  in  the  forest.  The  rain  is  beginning 
again.  I  run  faster  and  faster,  in  order  to  get 
somewhere,  anywhere.  I  have  to  find  some¬ 
one  to  tell  me  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this 
world.  The  spirits  wouldn’t  leave  a  little  girl 
on  the  earth  by  herself,  would  they?  My 
body  never  tires  as  I  run,  escaping  the  nois¬ 
es  I  hear  and  the  tragedies  I  have  witnessed. 
The  muscles  in  my  body  can  make  me  run 
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no  farther,  for  the  ground  is  too  thick  and 
flooded.  My  ankles  are  drowned  in  the  water 
of  a  pool.  The  vines  have  grown  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  one  another  and  block  my  path. 
The  fallen  trees  barricade  me.  Nature  does¬ 
n’t  want  me  to  find  a  sanctuary  in  this  waste¬ 
land.  A  sudden  light  falls  upon  the  ground  of 
the  forest.  A  small  pinpoint  of  light  punc¬ 
tures  the  gray  surface  of  sky.  The  light 
warms  my  face.  All  of  the  small  animals 
gather  at  my  feet.  I  know  that  this  is  a  sign 
for  the  spirits  to  send  me  help.  I  cry  out,  “I 
AM  SUZAMMI!”  My  voice  is  carried  on 
the  wings  of  scattering  birds  and  collected 
on  the  rain  replenishing  the  ground.  The 
ground  then  echoes  after  being  nourished 
with  the  water.  “I  AM  SUZAMMI!”  If  there 
is  anyone  near,  they  could  hear  me  now.  The 
animals  are  still.  A  frog  has  come.  This  has 
to  be  my  sign;  I  am  to  follow  the  frog.  The 
frog  hops  away  and  I  follow.  The  frog  con¬ 
tinues  and  I  try  to  keep  up  with  it.  It  jumps 
into  the  underbrush.  I  know  that  my  destiny 
lies  beyond  the  vegetation,  but  I  am  fearful 
to  go.  Still,  I  run  ahead. 

I  suddenly  slip  and  find  myself  gasping  for 
air.  The  water  has  swallowed  me  alive  or  so 
it  seems.  I  kick  and  flap  my  arms,  trying  to 


reach  the  top.  I  have  grabbed  onto  some¬ 
thing,  but  it  breaks  off  in  my  hand,  causing 
me  to  go  under  again.  My  foot  is  trapped  in 
the  muck  that  lies  below.  The  murky  water 
fills  my  mouth,  causing  me  to  choke.  I  have 
no  air.  I  am  going  to  die.  Yet,  I  finally  feel 
something  hard  and  stationary.  I  pull  half  my 
body  up,  for  the  rest  is  too  heavily  soaked  in 
mud  to  pull.  I  lift  my  head  and  see  that  I  am 
in  a  flooded  field.  Corpses  float  around  me. 
I  have  no  hope  of  going  farther.  I  am  going 
to  join  Zama,  Yuwalia,  Father,  Brother  and 
all  of  the  rest  who  have  died.  For  one  last 
time,  I  call  out,  “I  am  Suzammi,”  but  it  is 
only  a  whisper. 


*  *  * 


a  vacancy,”  said  Nurse  Groves. 
(  “Hey,  Sally,  do  you  want  to  get 

Vn”  some  lunch?” 

Sally  didn’t  know  how  to  reply  to  this.  She 
was  in  a  very  bad  mood.  She  hated  death  in 
the  hospital,  but  for  some  reason  this  patient 
was  very  special  to  her.  She  had  felt  a  little 


guilty  about  the  patient  dying.  But,  the  old 
lady  had  certainly  died  in  a  very  nice  place. 
The  flowers  that  decked  the  room  made  it 
resemble  a  rainforest.  Her  relatives  had 
brought  her  the  flowers  and  even  had  hung  a 
picture  of  a  frog  in  the  room  (the  lady  had 
demanded  this  picture).  The  elderly  woman 
had  died  in  her  sleep  and  had  seemed  to  be 
having  a  very  interesting  dream — for  she 
had  mumbled  things  about  floods  and  forest 
and  frogs.  While  alive,  the  woman  had  told 
ancient  legends  about  her  people  to  the  nurs¬ 
es.  The  old  woman  had  seemed  to  like  Sally 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  nurses.  Sally  had 
light  blonde  hair  and  lots  of  freckles.  For 
some  reason,  the  old  lady  had  shown  a  bit  of 
a  resemblance  to  her.  Sally  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  why.  And,  Sally  couldn’t  stand  this 
horrible  feeling,  like  guilt,  any  longer.  She 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

“Hey,  wait  for  me,”  she  called  to  Nurse 
Groves. 


Kristina  Moore,  Age  13, 

lives  in  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
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Where  I’d  Like  to  Be 


God 

I  have  so  many  questions.  Who  should  I  ask? 

“I  don’t  know,”  they  say.  “Ask  God.”  And  so  I  do. 
“God,  can  you  answer  all  of  my  questions?” 

I  wait.  Waiting  for  the  answer.  Nothing. 

Only  the  sound  of  my  breathing. 

Inhale,  exhale,  inhale,  exhale. 

“Where  is  God?”  I  ask  them. 

“In  you.  God  is  in  you,”  they  answer. 

So,  I  ask  myself, 

“God,  are  you  there?  It’s  Hannah.  They  say  that 
you  are  in  me.  Are  you?  Do  you  live  inside  me 
and  also  everyone  else?” 

“Yes,”  a  voice  says. 

Deep  down  I  know  the  voice  is  me, 
but  a  different  me. 

Then,  it  is  quiet. 

Only  the  sound  of  my  breathing,  God’s  breathing. 
Inhale,  exhale,  inhale,  exhale. 

“Thank  you,  God,”  I  whisper. 

— Hannah  Shefsky,  Age  11 
Chicago,  Illinois 


is 
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on 

Fourth  Street 
in 

December 
when  all  the 
bumpers  light  up 
and  people 
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with 

their  heads 
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and  the 
pavement 
is 

smooth  for 
dancing 
feet 
and  the 
halo 

of  streetlamp 
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warm 
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no  matter 
what 

the  weather  is. 
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Anything  is  Possible 

Anything  is  possible,  anything  is  true, 

To  climb  upon  a  rainbow,  to  say  the  sky’s  not  blue. 

To  go  alone  in  the  city,  to  have  no  place  to  hide, 
Anything  is  possible,  the  earth  just  has  no  side. 
Anything  is  possible,  anything  is  free, 

To  climb  to  the  highest  point  in  the  highest  tree. 

To  hide  in  those  old  bushes,  to  dig  a  big  deep  hole, 
Anything  is  possible,  your  life  plays  a  big  role. 
Anything  is  possible,  anything  is  true, 

To  sit  alone  and  read,  with  nothing  else  to  do. 

To  write  a  nice,  long  poem,  while  lying  in  the  grass, 
Anything  is  possible,  as  you  watch  your  new  life  pass. 
Anything  is  possible,  anything  is  free, 

Just  let  your  heart  be  open  to  what  you  want  to  be. 

To  be  the  next  Venus  Williams,  or  the  next  Mia  Hamm, 
Be  the  little  train  and  say,  “I  think  I  can.” 

Anything  is  possible,  anything  is  true, 

At  the  end  of  every  rainbow  is  a  pot  of  gold  for  you. 

ANYTHING  IS  POSSIBLE! 


— Brittany  Krout,  Age  10 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


My  Secret  Conversation 
with  Mr.  Conductor 

Hey,  Mr.  Conductor 
This  is  the  Am-Trak,  right? 

I  thought  so 

So,  where’s  this  train  going  tonight? 

Chicago?  How  romantic! 

I  love  the  windy  city 
With  the  fancy  hotels 
And  the  people  so  busy. 

When  do  we  leave  the  station? 

It’s  already  half-past  ten 
Mmm,  I  love  to  smell 
The  leather  seats  again. 

It’s  dark,  Mr.  Conductor 
I’ll  sit  by  your  side 
I  paid  for  my  ticket 
Now,  take  me  for  a  ride. 

— Amy  Koester,  Age  13 
Schererville,  Indiana 
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Illustrations  on  both  pages 

by  Randalynn  Fleener,  Age  10,  Munster,  Indiana 


UNFINISHED  WORK 


by  Amanda  Hay  ley 


ost  scary  stories  start,  “It 
was  a  dark  stormy  night,” 
but  that  is  not  the  best  way  to 
start  the  horrifying  story  that 
changed  my  life  forever. 

My  name  is  Jacob  Boyer.  I  am  12  years  old 
and  I  have  lived  almost  my  whole  life  with 
my  Great  Grammy — at  least,  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  She  says  that  my  parents  died  in 
a  car  accident  when  I  was  very  young  and 
she  was  the  only  one  who  could  take  care  of 
me.  So,  that  is  why  I  am  here  in  this  old 
gloomy  house.  It  must  be  at  least  120  years 
old.  Its  shutters  are  in  dire  need  of  repair  and 
the  wood  siding  needs  a  new  paint  job.  The 
house  sits  on  ten  acres  of  tall,  untrimmed 
grass  and  shadowy  old  oak  trees  covered  in 
moss.  Behind  the  house  is  a  rickety  old  barn 
that  has  not  been  used  in  years.  Beyond  the 
barn  is  a  muddy  bayou.  The  bayou  extends 
to  a  cemetery  that  is  located  behind 
Grammy ’s  property.  I  like  it  out  here  in  the 
country,  miles  away  from  everyone.  I  still  go 
to  school.  I  have  lots  of  friends  there  and  I 
enjoy  that  very  much,  too. 

But  all  of  that  changed  about  a  year  ago, 
when  I  decided  I  hated  this  stupid,  spooky 
place  of  my  Great  Grammy ’s. 

It  was  about  two  weeks  before 
Halloween — I  was  hanging  out  with  my 
friends,  when  the  coolest  guy  in  the  school, 
Zach,  came  up  to  me.  He  asked  me  if  I  want¬ 
ed  to  go  trick-or-treating  with  him  and  his 
friends.  He  also  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  was 
tough  enough  to  pass  the  test  to  prove  that  I 
was  cool  enough  to  join  his  group.  The  test 
was  that  I  had  to  stay  in  the  old  cemetery, 
through  the  woods  from  Grammy ’s  barn, 
from  midnight  to  1:00  am.  Although  I 
agreed,  I  was  scared  to  death  because,  even 
though  I  had  lived  my  whole  life  next  to  the 
cemetery,  I  had  never  been  over  there. 

That  night,  I  looked  at  myself  in  the  mirror, 
at  my  red  hair,  at  my  pale  skin  and  face  cov¬ 
ered  with  freckles.  I  thought,  “Maybe  I’m 
not  so  bad.  I  can  hang  out  with  the  cool 
guys.”  But  it  was  all  a  trick,  no  one  had  ever 
been  in  the  cemetery  before.  Even  Zach  was 
terrified  to  the  bone  to  step  foot  in  that  ceme¬ 


tery. 

That  night  at  dinner,  I  told  my  Great 
Grammy  about  what  had  happened  at 
school.  I  didn’t  mind  telling  her  because  we 
are  very  close  and  I  tell  her  everything.  But 
I  immediately  regretted  it  because  the  way 
she  sat  in  her  chair,  completely  still  without 
a  blink  of  her  eyes,  scared  me.  When  she 
finally  started  to  talk  again,  her  voice  told 
me  there  was  something  in  that  cemetery 
that  I  should  not  know  about. 

This  made  me  curious  and  even  more 
scared  than  before.  I  counted  down  the  days 
until  Halloween  and  finally  it  came.  But  on 
Halloween,  I  completely  forgot  about  the 
dare.  I  had  too  much  fun  at  our  school  party 
to  even  think  about  the  cemetery.  Then,  Zach 
came  up  to  me.  He  asked,  “Are  you  ready  to 
go?  You  know,  you  don’t  have  to  do  it,  but 
you  just  won’t  be  able  to  hang  out  with  me 
and  my  boys.”  I  told  him  confidently  that  I 
was  ready  to  go.  But  I  was  no  longer  doing 
it  just  to  hang  out  with  the  cool  guys,  but  I 
was  going  for  myself,  to  find  out  why 
Grammy  was  so  scared. 

I  told  Great  Grammy  I  was  going  trick-or- 
treating  and  that  I  would  be  in  late. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  the  cemetery 
tonight?”  she  asked. 

“No,  I  decided  not  to  do  that.  Who  cares  if 
I  am  not  popular?”  I  asked. 

She  told  me  she  was  proud  of  me  for  mak¬ 
ing  that  decision  and  to  have  a  good  time.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  lied  to 
my  Great  Grammy,  but  I  had  to. 

I  met  up  with  Zach  at  the  bam  behind  the 
house.  The  dense  fog  rolling  off  the  bayou, 
mixed  with  the  dim  light  of  the  moon,  creat¬ 
ed  a  misty  haze.  I  could  barely  see  where  I 
was  walking.  It  was  like  walking  through 
soup.  The  shadowy  trees  looked  like  giants. 
Walking  toward  the  graveyard  sent  shivers 
down  my  spine.  The  howls  and  moans  of 
unseen  creatures  told  me  I  was  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery. 

As  I  slowly  crept  through  the  maze  of 
gravestones,  three  translucent  figures  floated 
toward  me.  As  they  drew  closer  and  closer,  I 
was  able  to  make  out  the  faces  of  a  man,  pale 


and  thin  with  red  hair;  a  woman  who  had  an 
erie  attraction;  and  a  young  boy  who  looked 
exactly  like.  .  .  me! 

I  tried  to  run,  but  my  feet  would  not  budge. 
It  felt  like  I  was  wearing  shoes  of  cement.  I 
tried  to  scream,  but  nothing  came  out  of  my 
mouth.  I  stood  there  paralyzed  for  what 
seemed  like  an  eternity. 

The  next  thing  I  remembered,  I  was  cov¬ 
ered  in  mud  and  sweat.  I  was  trembling  all 
over.  I  was  running  as  fast  as  I  could  back  to 
the  house. 

I  entered  through  the  doorway  and  there  sat 
my  Grammy  in  the  darkness.  “Did  you  have 
a  good  time  trick-or-treating?”  she  asked. 

“I  had  a  great  time,”  I  mumbled. 

She  snapped  back,  “THAT’S  NOT  WHAT 
YOUR  MOTHER  SAID!” 

I  turned  back  toward  Grammy  and  saw  the 
same  three  translucent  figures,  that  had  been 
in  the  cemetery,  leave  the  living  room. 

Like  a  rocket,  I  shot  up  the  stairs  to  my 
room  and  took  a  long,  hot  shower.  I  tried  to 
sleep,  but  I  just  tossed  and  turned  all  night. 


Wi 

fl  J  J  hen  I  got  out  of  bed  the  next 
B  JL  morning,  my  muddy  clothes 
A  ^  T  had  been  mysteriously 
cleaned  and  there  was  a 
huge  breakfast  waiting  for  me  downstairs. 
But  Great  Grammy  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  ate  the 
delicious  breakfast  and  went  searching  for 
Grammy.  I  could  not  find  her  anywhere.  All 
I  found,  while  searching  the  bam,  was  the 
clothes  Zach  had  worn  the  night  before.  The 
clothes  looked  like  they  had  been  washed 
and  were  neatly  folded. 

I  decided  there  was  nothing  to  do  around 
the  house.  So,  I  rode  my  bike  to  the  library 
in  town.  I  headed  straight  for  the  periodical 
section.  I  searched  for  hours,  not  knowing 
what  I  would  find.  While  looking  through  an 
old  newspaper,  the  name  Boyer  caught  my 
eye.  I  eagerly  read  the  article.  I  found  what  I 
was  looking  for. 
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A  family  of  four,  a  mother,  a  father  and 
twin  baby  boys,  had  been  in  a  severe  car 
accident.  A  man  named  Charles  Foot  had 
purposely  ran  into  the  car,  killing  all  of  the 
family.  .  .  except  me. 

As  I  read  on,  I  found  out  that  Charles  Foot 
was  an  employee  of  my  father.  My  father 
had  fired  him  about  a  week  before  the  acci¬ 
dent. 

Feeling  excited  and  scared  that  I  had  found 
this  new  information,  I  set  out  for  lunch.  At 
McDonalds,  I  saw  Zach’s  friends.  “Where  is 
Zach  Foot?”  I  asked.  “He  went  with  me  to 
the  cemetery  last  night  and  I  lost  him.  But 
this  morning  I  found  his  clothes  folded  in 
our  bam,”  I  continued. 

His  friends  told  me  that  he  got  real  scared 
walking  to  the  cemetery  and  when  he  got 
there  his  clothes  had  become  covered  with 
blood.  So,  he  took  off  his  clothes  in  the 
cemetery  and  ran  home  in  his  underwear. 

When  I  got  back  home,  I  found  Grammy 
watching  TV.  She  did  not  say  anything  to 
me,  so  I  decided  to  break  the  silence. 
“Grammy,  do  you  believe  in  ghosts?”  I 
asked  reluctantly. 

“Why,  yes,  I  do  Jacob.  They  are  people 
who  have  died  and  returned  to  earth  to  com¬ 
plete  unfinished  work,”  she  answered  in  a 
really  spooky  voice.  She  continued  very 
sternly,  “But,  if  you  dare  tell  anyone  what 
you  saw  last  night,  YOU  WILL  BECOME 
FINISHED  WORK.” 


Amanda  Hayley,  Grade  6, 
attends  John  Cooper  School 
in  The  Woodlands,  Texas. 


Fool 


how  come 
big  words 
make  us 
look  smart? 


Halloween 


Lurking,  creeping  nightmares  dance  through  the 

night. 

The  smell  of  dust  is  whisked  up  masks,  to  stuffy, 
flaring  nostrils. 


The  cackling  of  witches  is  camouflaged  with  the 
sound  of  cmnching  leaves. 

Hippies,  devils  and  fairy  princesses  roam  the 
crowded  streets, 

scratching,  itching  all  over  again, 
as  doorbells  ring  constantly. 


Clatters  and  chatters  of  bones  are  mixed  in  with 
chattering  sisters, 

eyeballs  plopping  along  with  acorns, 
nervously  hunting  for  Snickers  Bars. 

Fake  blood  dried  on  tiny  faces, 
creaking  coffins  painfully  groan  and  squeal  as 
they  are  opened, 

unnoticed  by  vampires,  ghosts,  and  angels  with 
tired  arms, 
piled  high  with  bags. 


Eventually,  circles  appear  under  eyes, 
and  eyelids  begin  to  sag, 
steps  are  made  into  trudges. 


And  now  it’s  time  for  all  to  go  to  their  haunted 
houses,  warm  beds,  or  coffins, 
as  the  last  of  the  Halloween  excitement  is  drained 
into  a  “trick-or-treat”  bag. 


— Amy  Koester,  Age  13 
Schererville,  Indiana 


Illustration  by 
Erika  Fink,  Age  16 
Whiting,  Indiana 


— Lila  Grace  Brown,  Grade  5 
Woodside  Elementary 
Woodside,  California 


Football  Player  illustrated  by 

Joshua  Diehl,  Age  14,  Merrillville,  Indiana 
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Sporty  People  illustrated  by  Karli  Alsop,  Grade  6 
University  Elementary,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


CROSSROADS 


by  Dan  McClung 


The  way  is  plain,  generous,  just;  a  way  which,  if  followed, 
the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless. 

— Abraham  Lincoln 


In  July  of  1861,  a  union  soldier  named  John  Montgomery  marches  with  McDowell’s  troops  toward  his  first 
experience  of  warfare.  John  is  wounded  on  the  battlefield  at  Manassas,  but  is  helped  to  his  feet  by  a 
Confederate  soldier  named  Eli  Wilson.  In  Chapter  3  of  this  story,  John  goes  on  to  fight  another  battle  against 
the  enemy. 


I 


A  Flag 


ft  _  -  . 

vast  patch  of  woods  in  Virginia. 
r  ^  An  army  was  visible  out  in  that 
Ns-  clearing.  That  defeated,  but 

loyal,  army  was  making  its  way  through  the 
woods.  The  saddened,  but  fierce,  faces 
marched  north. 

John  was  there,  carrying  the  tall  American 
flag,  proceeding  slowly.  The  breeze  caught 
the  flag  and  displayed  it  regally  over  the 
defeated  soldiers.  The  coat  of  leaves  on  the 
ground  crunched  softly  as  the  army  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

There,  no  more  than  200  yards  away, 
another  flag  rose.  It  was  carried  by  a  Union 
soldier.  Behind  the  soldier  was  another  pro¬ 
cession  of  soldiers.  The  armies  greeted  each 
other,  and  both  armies  moved  through  the 
woods  together,  two  banners  held  high  over 
the  landscape.  In  front  of  the  army  lay  a  split 
path,  a  crossroads.  McDowell  halted  the 
armies,  and  stopped.  He  thought,  and  the 
armies  waited.  He  looked  closely  and 
swayed  his  head  back  and  forth.  “We  will  go 
left!”  he  said  to  the  armies.  So,  they  pushed 
on,  going  through  an  unfamiliar  wood. 

After  going  a  few  miles,  McDowell 
stopped  again,  and  stared  into  the  distance. 
“Trenches!”  he  said.  And  so  the  armies  dug 


a  trench  into  the  soil,  and  stood  themselves 
inside  of  it,  unaware  of  what  would  happen. 
John  still  held  his  flag  high  in  the  air,  staring 
as  McDowell  was,  wondering. 

As  he  was  staring,  John  noticed  some¬ 
thing — a  blue  cross,  suspended  in  the  air.  It 
was  the  Confederate  battle  flag. 

“Load!”  yelled  McDowell,  as  John  shook 
with  nervousness.  “Aim!”  McDowell  yelled, 
as  the  Confederate  flag  and  its  army  drew 
closer.  “Fire!”  he  ordered,  as  a  thick  volley 
emerged  from  the  Northern  line,  piercing 
into  the  Confederate  forces.  The  rebels  drew 
nearer.  “Fire  at  will!”  yelled  the  Northern 
general.  Another  volley  spread  from  the 
Northern  lines.  The  rebels  drew  closer. 
“Charge!”  yelled  the  general,  as  the  army 
ran  at  full  speed  towards  the  Confederates. 
John  still  carried  the  flag,  holding  it  high  as 
he  ran. 

The  armies  approached  each  other  at  full 
speed.  Then,  with  great  force,  the  armies 
collided,  some  soldiers  attempting  to  fire 
their  muskets,  and  some  prodding  others 
with  their  bayonets.  Clouds  of  smoke  cov¬ 
ered  the  soldiers,  flags  on  both  sides  still 
held  high. 

John  looked  across  the  field,  looked 
through  the  dying  Confederates,  looked 


through  the  pain.  There  was  Eli,  lying  on  the 
ground,  motionless.  In  the  confusion  and 
singlemindedness,  John  ran  toward  the 
Confederates  once  more.  The  flag  was  still 
firmly  grasped  in  his  hands.  He  crashed  into 
the  rebels,  holding  his  flag  high  and  yelling. 


*  *  * 


Bodies  littered  the  ground  on  that  warm 
day  in  July.  There  was  Eli  slumped  in  an 
awkward  position,  blood  still  running  from 
his  many  wounds.  There  was  the 
Confederate  general,  Johnson,  stretched 
along  the  moist  ground.  There  was  the 
Confederate  flag  bearer,  sprawled  out  on  top 
of  another  body.  And  there,  a  few  feet  away 
was  the  Union  flag,  the  wind  catching  the 
fabric  and  waving  it  gently.  The  long  handle, 
a  shining  silver  handle,  glistened  in  the 
departing  sun.  And  there,  there  was  a  man, 
sprawled  out  on  the  ground,  the  flag  grasped 
tightly  in  his  hands. 


Dan  McClung,  Age  13, 

lives  in  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
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I  saw  a  star  above  the  moon  in  the  sky  so  high.  It  dazzled  like  the  magic 
vision  of  a  diamond  in  my  dreams.  I  cried  when  I  saw  the  old  star  explode, 
but  everything  was  silent,  including  me,  when  a  new  baby  star  was  born  and 
became  free. 


Clare  McCullough,  Grade  5, 
attends  Elliott  Middle  School 
in  Munster,  Indiana. 
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Illustration  by  Claire  Kruschke,  Grade  5 
University  Elementary,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


A  nubis  floats  on  his  cloud 
N  ever  looking  up  from  his 
C  ircling  views  must  watch 
I  ntently  on  the  tombs  of 

E  very  Pharaoh  for  he  protects  them  from  robbers,  below  the 
N  ile  sweeps  along  bringing  what  the  Egyptians 
T  hink  as  gifts,  near  its  black  mud  banks 


E  ven  the  river  helps  Egyptians  survive  on  any 
G  iven  day,  the  irrigation  systems  will  not  trickle  down  to  a 
Y  arn-like  appearance  when  being  fed  by  the  Nile.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
P  apyrus  looks  as  refreshed  as  a  well-watered  and  loved 
T  ree  in  a  field  nearby. 

— Kristy  Lawson,  Age  10 
San  Rafael,  California 


Illustrations  by  Ellen  Stuart,  Grade  5 
University  Elementary,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


The  Royal  Banquet 

Sitting  down  at  the  royal  banquet, 

At  the  lavish  table  the  squires  had  set. 

The  king,  the  queen,  the  prince  and  the  princess, 
All  in  fine  jewels  and  expensive  dress. 

The  feast  is  served  at  quarter  past  six, 

None  expecting  unroyal  tricks. 

The  king  tells  about  the  jousting  match, 

The  queen  shows  off  her  brand  new  sash. 

The  young  prince  also  raves  about  his  day, 

Joking  with  the  jester,  then  going  to  play. 

The  cute  little  princess  is  too  young  to  speak, 
Instead  she  throws  her  brother  her  beets. 

As  he  yelps  with  pain  from  the  beet  in  his  eye, 

His  young  little  sister  begins  to  cry. 

She  didn’t  mean  to  hurt  the  prince,  her  brother, 

But  still  she  was  spanked  by  the  queen,  her  mother. 
The  princess  was  sent  to  think  in  the  tower, 

Oh,  how  she  hated  not  having  any  power. 

— Jessica  Roach,  Grade  8 
Woodward  Academy 
College  Park,  Georgia 


Look  Up 


Look  up  at  yourself 
Stop  looking  down. 

Look  up  at  what  you’ve  accomplished. 

Why  do  you  always  have  to  be  so  pessimistic? 

Look  up  at  the  world,  it  surrounds  you,  and  this  is  life. 

Look  up  upon  your  life. 

This  is  you,  and  sometimes,  yes,  you  are  going  to  have  to  change. 
Look  up  at  yourself  in  the  mirror. 

Stop  being  afraid  to  see  yourself. 

This  is  life. 

It’s  hard  for  everyone  and  you’re  no  different, 

You  have  arms,  legs  and  a  brain. 

Look  up  at  yourself. 

This  is  what  counts. 

It’s  up  to  you. 

So  look  up. 


— Brooke  Pocan,  Age  14 
Elk  Grove,  California 
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Illustration  by  Zach  Rozycki,  Grade  6 
University  Elementary,  Bloomington,  Indiana 
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I  LOVE  YOU 


by  Sharon  Ching 


am  sitting  by  myself  at  the  park  on  a  sunny  afternoon. 
The  shouts  and  cries  of  the  little  kids  on  the  play¬ 
ground  are  overwhelming.  The  shrieks,  the  squeals, 
and  the  cries  are  deafening  and  inescapable.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  anything.  But  I  still  find  the  maple  tree  next  to 
the  playground  to  be  a  peaceful  sanctuary  for  me  to  write  this  let¬ 
ter: 


life  without  you.  If  you  should  reject  me  and  tear  my 
heart  apart  and  destroy  my  every  hope  of  complete 
and  utter  happiness,  I  will  live  out  my  life  in  simple 
solitude.  My  heart  will  no  longer  beat  its  happy 
melody  and  my  soul  will  never  be  content.  I  love 
you  this  much  and  more. 


I  love  you.  I  have  always  loved  you.  I  love  the  way 
you  walk  down  the  hallway  in  that  lost  daydream  of 
yours.  I  love  the  battered  leather  wallet  you  pull  out 
every  day  at  lunchtime.  I  love  that  wishy-washy 
expression  on  your  face  when  you  are  confused  or 
in  deep  thought.  I  love  the  way  your  nose  and  eyes 
crinkle  when  you  laugh.  The  very  sight  of  you  stirs 
a  sea  of  emotions  in  me  whenever  I  encounter  your 
statuesque  presence.  I  am  your  prisoner,  your 
slave,  your  captive.  I  cannot  begin  to  describe  how 
much  I  love  you.  You  may  not  comprehend  how 
your  very  existence  is  the  reason  for  my  being,  how 
fate  and  destiny  have  intertwined  our  pathways 
together.  Your  angelic  face  fills  every  room  with  a 
brilliant,  golden  shine  that  can  brighten  the  deep¬ 
est  and  darkest  of  corners. 

I  have  memorized  your  face;  its  every  contour, 
including  your  smile,  freckles,  even  the  tiny  birth¬ 
mark  next  to  your  left  eyebrow.  I  cannot  remove  my 
eyes  from  your  face.  You  are  too  beautiful.  You  must 
know  that  my  love  for  you  comes  from  the  deepest 
depths  of  my  spiritual  being.  It  is  the  purest  form  of 
primeval  emotions  gathered  from  the  most  distant 
corners  of  my  soul.  I  need  you.  The  very  sight  of 
you  no  longer  satisfies  my  desire  to  be  with  you.  My 
hands  long  to  hold  yours.  My  heart  demands  that 
you  hear  its  melody.  You  are  my  soul  mate,  my  life¬ 
long  companion,  my  confidante,  my  every  waking 
moment,  my  every  breath.  Can’t  you  understand 
what  you  have  done  to  me?  Your  magic  spell  has 
intoxicated  me.  You  must  know  by  now  what  you 
mean  to  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  continue  on  with  my 
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ri  I  stop  writing.  My  heart  is  racing.  My  hands  are  per- 
spiring  as  I  breathe  deeply.  I  look  at  this  letter.  My 
f  hands  practically  bum  from  its  fiery  and  passionate 

words.  I  think  to  myself,  wouldn’t  it  be  absolutely 
wonderful  and  romantic  if  someone  wrote  this  to  me?  The  earnest 
declaration  of  love  almost  makes  me  cry.  But  then  I  think,  to  hell 
with  it.  This  is  bullshit.  I  crumple  the  letter  into  a  ball  and  toss  it 
toward  the  garbage  can.  I  miss.  The  man  cleaning  up  the  park 
retrieves  it.  He  reads  the  letter.  He  chuckles,  soon  laughing  to  him¬ 
self,  amused  by  the  letter.  But  there,  for  a  moment,  he  looks 
almost  wistful.  Then,  shaking  his  head,  he,  too,  crumples  the  let¬ 
ter  before  tossing  it  at  the  garbage  can.  He  too  misses. 


Sharon  Ching,  Age  16, 

lives  in  Roslyn  Heights,  New  York. 


Illustration  by  Erika  Fink,  Age  16 
Whiting,  Indiana 
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WHY  I  LIKE  LIVING  IN  LAKE  COUNTY 


by  Morgan  Zellers 


“Why  I  Like  Living  in  Lake  County,”  by  Morgan  Zellers,  won  first-place  honors  in  the  5th  and  6th  grade 
category  of  an  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Lake  County  Millennium  Committee  in  April,  2000. 
Skylark  wishes  to  thank  Morgan  and  the  committee  for  allowing  it  to  publish  this  work.  Also,  Skylark  is 
grateful  that  Morgan’s  teacher,  Ms.  Roberta  Thiel,  brought  this  award-winning  essay  to  its  attention. 


here  are  so  many  reasons  why  it 
is  great  to  live  in  Lake  County, 
Indiana.  Lake  County  has  cultur¬ 
al  diversity,  fantastic  parks,  good 
shopping,  a  wonderful  location,  and  people 
to  be  proud  of. 

Lake  County  has  people  of  many  national¬ 
ities  and  religions,  which  contributes  to  a 
rich  cultural  diversity.  Throughout  the  year, 
there  are  many  cultural  festivals  held  in  the 
county,  such  as  Greek  Fest,  Italian  Fest, 
Oktober  Fest,  and  Cinco  de  Mayo.  It  has 
churches,  mosques,  and  temples  for  people 
of  almost  any  religion. 

The  parks  of  Lake  County  are  clean  and 
enjoyable.  Lemon  Lake  Park  has  fun  play¬ 
ground  equipment  and  hiking  paths.  Hidden 
Lake  Park  has  a  nice  beach  area  for  swim¬ 
ming.  However,  my  favorite  park  is  Deep 
River  Water  Park  with  its  exciting  water 
slides  and  wave  pool. 


Every  year  in  August,  Lake  County’s  fair  is 
held.  I  go  as  many  times  as  I  can.  At  the  fair 
there  are  rides,  a  variety  of  food,  games, 
exhibits  and  other  programs.  Mostly,  I  go  on 
the  rides,  but  I  also  like  to  play  games  and 


see  the  animals.  My  cousin  has  calves 
entered  every  year,  and  my  aunt  usually 
enters  her  home-grown  vegetables. 

There  are  many  places  to  shop  in  Lake 
County,  from  large  indoor  shopping  areas  to 
small  unique  shops.  People  from  all  over 
come  to  Southlake  Mall,  in  Merrillville, 
because  there  they  can  find  almost  anything 
they  need.  Little  Bear  is  a  very  small  shop  in 
St.  John  that  I  like,  which  sells  only  stuffed 
animals  and  Beanie  Babies. 

Lake  County  is  also  where  Pierce  Middle 
School  is  located.  This  is  an  Indiana  award¬ 
winning  school,  which  I  happen  to  attend.  It 
is  not  only  a  wonderful,  state-of-the-art 
facility  that  has  a  wonderful  teaching  staff 
and  an  incredible  principal,  but  it  is  also  the 
home  of  a  planetarium  which  attracts 
schools  from  all  over  the  area  to  its  pro¬ 
grams. 

Lake  county’s  location  also  has  advan¬ 
tages.  A  short  drive  can  get  you  to  Chicago 


where  you  can  see  plays,  go  to  museums,  or 
visit  other  attractions  like  Navy  Pier  or  Sears 
Tower.  Lake  County  is  right  on  Lake 
Michigan  where  you  can  go  boating,  swim¬ 
ming,  or  climb  on  the  sand  dunes. 
Indianapolis  is  within  driving  distance  of 
Lake  County.  Once  there,  you  can  tour  his¬ 
torical  sites  or  attend  a  professional  sporting 
event. 

Some  of  our  famous  natives  are  a  source  of 
pride  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  Lake 
County.  These  people  include  astronauts, 
Jerry  Ross  and  Frank  Borman,  pop  star, 
Michael  Jackson,  baseball  player,  Ron 
Kittle,  football  player,  Alex  Karras,  and  bas¬ 
ketball  player,  Glen  Robinson. 


Great  people,  fun  things  to  do,  convenient 
location,  wonderful  schools,  all  of  this  and 
more  is  why  I  like  living  in  Lake  County. 


Morgan  Zellers ,  Grade  6, 

attends  Clifford  Pierce  Middle  School 

in  Merrillville,  Indiana. 
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Spring 


/  \ 
Warmth  flows  from  your  eyes 

and  cleans  my  impure  being. 

How  can  eyes  so  beautiful 

look  at  me  like  that? 

Do  you  know  that  I’m  empty, 

hurt  and  wasteful? 

If  I  tell  you,  will  you  still  love  me? 

If  I  don’t,  how  can  I  heal? 

— Sarah  Spieth,  Age  16 
Homewood,  Illinois 

\ _ _ _ -J 


If  You  Give  a  Panda  a  Pie 

If  you  give  a  panda  a  pie, 
he  will  want  some  water, 
so  you  will  find  him  a  bowl  of  water. 

When  you  give  a  panda  some  water, 
it  reminds  him  of  his  delicious  bamboo, 
so  then  you  will  take  him  to  the  forest. 

When  you  take  a  panda  into  the  forest, 
he  will  want  to  play  with  the  other  animals, 
so  you  will  have  to  wait. 

When  you  wait  for  a  panda, 
he  will  get  tired  of  playing, 
so  you  will  take  him  back  home. 

When  you  take  a  panda  back  home, 
he  will  want  to  take  a  nap, 
so  you  let  him  sleep  in  your  bed. 

When  a  panda  wakes  up, 
he  will  want  to  take  a  bath, 
so  you  give  him  a  bath  in  your  bathtub. 

When  you  give  a  panda  a  bath, 
he  will  want  some  water  again, 
so  you  give  him  a  bowl  of  water. 

When  you  give  a  panda  some  water, 
he  will  want  a  pie  to  go  with  it. 

— Evelyn  Abels,  Grade  8 
Woodward  Academy 
College  Park,  Georgia 


Smells  like  flowers  in  bloom. 

Tastes  like  fresh  bread  right  out  of  the  oven. 
Feels  like  a  light  zephyr  blowing  your  way. 
Sounds  like  birds  coming  from  the  south. 
Looks  like  bunnies  and  new,  furry  animals. 

—  Catherine  Lee,  Grade  5 
Elliott  Middle  School 
Munster,  Indiana 


Illustration  by  Ellen  Stuart,  Grade  5 
University  Elementary,  Bloomington,  Indiana 
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Smell  that  pine 
Decorations  are  out 
The  blinding  lights 
Christmas  is  here 

— Eric  Hagen,  Age  13 
Syracuse,  New  York 

v  / 
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Words 


Who  Am  I? 

Who  am  I? 

I  am  the  wind. 

Invisible, 

superior, 

free. 

Who  am  I? 

I  am  the  sea. 

Dangerous, 

mysterious, 

untouched. 

Who  am  I? 

I  am  a  forest. 

Dark, 

changing, 

full  of  surprises. 

Who  am  I? 

I  am  the  earth, 
alone,  and  yet 
surrounded. 

Who  am  I? 

I  am  a  child 
of  the  universe. 

I  am  a  teenager. 

— Danielle  Patton,  Age  13 
Highland,  Indiana 


Words  can  be  weapons  that  create  bloody  wounds. 
Words  can  be  the  salve  that  heals  them. 
Words  can  tear  down  lives. 

Words  can  also  rebuild  them. 

It  all  depends  on  the  mouth  that  speaks  them, 
the  one  who  hears  them, 
and  the  intent  behind  them. 

Words  are  gems, 

but  if  the  gem  is  never  cleaned  nor  polished, 
it  is  just  another  rock. 

How  much  more  could 
we  heal 
and  restore 
and  rebuild.  .  . 

If  we  only  took  a  little  time  to  polish. 


— Emily  Stout,  Age  13 
Delafield,  Wisconsin 


Books 

Imagination  is  the  key  books  hold 
What  story  is  about  to  unfold? 

Can  you  discover  the  magic  held  inside? 

You  can’t  tell  from  the  cover  outside 

Useful  knowledge  they  will  share 

If  you  read  them  with  care 

Books  have  information  you  can  find 

That  will  touch  your  heart  and  expand  your  mind 

— Beth  Schultz,  Age  12 
Schererville,  Indiana 


Red 

The  leaves  in  the  fall, 

And  that  isn’t  all, 

Red  crayons  in  a  box, 

The  coat  of  a  fox. 

A  drop  of  blood, 

The  Red  Sea  after  a  flood, 
Mars  in  space, 

And  a  red  ace. 

Embarrassment  and  anger, 
There’s  always  some  danger, 
Second  place  in  the  county  fair, 
Little  Orphan  Annie’s  hair. 

— Kady  MacF arlane,  Grade  8 
Woodward  Academy 
College  Park,  Georgia 


Illustrations  by  Andi  Dema,  Grade  6 
University  Elementary 
Bloomington,  Indiana 
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Illustration  by  Sofia  Scarinci  Nestrovski,  Grade  4,  University  Elementary,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


PEPSI-COLA  GENERAL  BOTTLERS,  INC. 

A  Whitman  Corporation 
MUNSTER,  DIVISION 


Calumet  Campus  Shop 

at  Putdue  University  Calumet 
is  on-line  at ... 

^follett 

.com 

NEW  &  USED  COLLEGE  TEXTBOOKS 
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PUC 

WOMEN’S  STUDIES 
PROGRAM 
SALUTES  THE  ARTS 


Congratulations  SKYLARK  for 
another  exciting  showcase 
for  discriminating  readers. 


NANCY  McCANN  -  Pres. 
VIRGINIA  DEWEESE  -  Editor 
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YOUR  PRINTINGS  ADVANTAGE 
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We’re  here  for  all 
your  food  needs! 


Dining  Services 

CAFETERIA  HOURS 

Monday  through  Thursday  7:30  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m. 
Friday  7:30  a.m.  to  1 :00  p.m. 


Large  gatherings  and  small  gatherings 


We  create  cakes  for  all  occasions  including 
birthdays,  anniversaries  &  farewells 


PHONE  (219)  989-2629 

We’re  here  to  serve  you! 


Home  Purchase  or  Refinance 


No  Money  Down  •  No  PMI  •  Faster  Equity  Build-up 


Downtown  Highland  2611  Highway  Ave. 

972-7375 


Schererville  450  W.  Lincoln  Hwy. 

322-9517 


^5and  Ridge 


BANK 
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CATTAIL 


October,  windy  blue 
is  in, 

the  sky  leaf-gold, 
the  cricket  slow, 
the  moon 
a  lost 

and  ranging  rose  .  .  . 


“Dipping  the  Cattail 
in  fat  and  lighting  it, 
settlers  used  it  as  a 
water  torch.” 


Opera  lovers  have  Domingo,  Carreras  and  Pavarotti — 
Nature  enthusiasts  have  Tinkham,  Nichols  and  Bailey! 


A  YEAR  AMONG 
THE  WI LD  F  LOWERS 
OF  PURDUE  CALUMET 
and 

A  YEAR  AMONG 
THE  TREES  OF 
PURDUE  CALUMET 


Verse  by  Charles  B.  Tinkham 

Historical  Introductions 
by  Robert  E.  Nichols,  Jr. 

Sketches  by  Tom  Bailey 

These  volumes  of  poetry,  folklore 
and  botanically-accurate  illustrations 
are  available  for  $1 1.00  each  at 
Purdue  University  Calumet, 
Hammond,  Indiana  46323. 
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Calumet  City  Highland 

1700  Sibley  Blvd.  9615  Indianapolis  Blvd. 

708-891  -2470  21 9-924-7840 


Hammond 

6747  Indianapolis  Blvd. 

219-844-9919 

Celebrating  Our  20th  Anniversary 

www.oilexpress.com 
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Mechanical 


Civil/Structural/Architectural 

Electrical 

Controls 


Environmental 


PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERING  CONSUL  TANTS 
2345  -  167th  Street,  Hammond,  IN  46323 
(219)844-7030  --  (773)374-2511 
FAX  (219)844-4217  --  E-Mail  superior@netnitco.net 

www.superiorengineering.com 
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A  Day  Trip,  North  Carolina 


“And  what’ll  it  be  for  you?”  grinned  the  jowly  fry  cook  behind  the  counter. 

“A  chocolate  malt,  please  sir,”  the  boy  said,  glancing  back  at  the  other  kids 
filing  out  of  the  diner. 

“Another  malt  coming  up.” 

Peter  Fulp  had  gotten  a  chocolate  malt,  Rusty  Reaves  had  gotten  one,  he 
wanted  one,  too.  But  the  eager  kids  at  the  counter  had  crowded  him  back.  And 
Mrs.  Hopgood — flustered  after  a  day  of  herding  her  third  graders  through  the 
glass-case-cluttered  museum  (“Don’t  you  touch  that,  Henry  Cranford”),  then 
through  the  college’s  lawny  campus,  the  breeze  rustling  the  maples’  spring-green 
leaves — hadn’t  seen  him  stay  behind.  He  worried  that  the  bus,  parked  around  the 
corner,  would  leave  without  him.  If  it  did,  he’d  have  to  phone  Mommy,  long 
distance  collect.  Lucky  he  had  a  dime.  Would  she  please  come  for  him,  take  him 
home?  That’d  make  her  furious.  Daddy  might  switch  him.  Mrs.  Hopgood  might 
keep  him  in  after  school.  And  until  Mommy  came  he’d  have  a  long,  leaden  wait.  At 
night.  Glancing  back  at  the  diner’s  windows,  their  grime  enhanced  in  the  dimming 
light,  then  at  the  blender  whining  behind  the  counter,  he  silently  begged  the  fry 
cook,  at  the  far  end  of  the  counter,  to  please  hurry  up. 

Running  along  the  sidewalk,  clasping  the  lid  on  his  chocolate  malt,  lunging 
hard  left  at  the  comer  lamppost  toward  the  bus  parked  a  block  away  in  the  graying 
twilight,  the  last  kids  climbing  aboard,  the  boy  saw  vividly,  as  if  in  a  nightmare, 
black  smoke  erupt  from  the  tail  pipe  and  the  bus  lumber  away.  “Wait,”  he  heard 
his  voice  shout.  “Wait,  please.” 


“Wait,  please,”  I  heard  my  voice  shout 
as  I  jerked  awake,  overwhelmed  by  panic, 
my  heart  pounding.  I  sat  up,  and  the  panic 
diminished,  leaving  me  conscious  of  cold  darkness, 
the  luminous  bedside  clock,  my  body 
tangled  in  blankets  and  a  sheet.  My  wife,  uncovered, 
asleep  beside  me,  turned  over.  A  distant 
sound  outside,  maybe  a  truck, 
faded  away.  Did  the  baby  cry  in  his  room? 

Or  did  I  imagine  that? 


—  William  Woodruff 
Pasadena,  California 


